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Would YOU like to relax 
and enjoy life? 


NEN 
FO 
AND 


Ts no trick even these days to retire with a 

jot of money. Given a sizable income, any- 
one can stretch out at the beach and forget 
his worries. BUT retiring with little money 

. well, that's an art. It can and is being 
done, and that’s what this fascinating book is 
all about. It's a book meant for the 99% of 
us who deserve every bit as much to get out 
of the rat race and take it easy—but-who 
don’t have the bulging bank account to do it. 
The average life expectancy these days is 69. 
About the best most of us can hope for is to 


_fetire at 65 with a pension and social security. 


At this age it’s often hard to enjoy life to’ the 
hilt. Our lives have been spent in the mad 
competitive scramble to buy a new car, get a 
bigger house, put a TV set in every room— 
earn enough to keep up with the Joneses. But 


why? At the end, most of us find ourselves: 


with little left over, husband and wife both 


x) HORIZONS 


Bob Belmont 


Rp CONTENTED 


working, and always the grim threat of bad 
times and job layoffs. So why don’t you relax 
and enjoy life zow? This unique book is in- 
tended to show you how to retire in your 
Present circumstances. It gives scores of ex- 
amples and case histories of others, including 
the author, who have done it. And it doesn’t 
matter what your educational background is, 
or how much money you have in the bank. 
It doesn’t matter how old you are either. This 
book takes you step-by-step through some of 
the most remarkable places in the world, here 
in America and abroad. It takes you to the 
low-priced retirement areas, little out-of-the- 
way havens, and through the art colonies and 
the bargain paradises. And best of all, it 
shows how others before you have been able 
to do it. The treadmill, the rat race, the work- 
aday world . . . all of these you can forget. {t's 
up to you. Read this book—and Good Luck! 


ee 


RETIRE...NOW? 
THEN READ THIS 


REMARKABLE BOOK 


by BOB BELMONT 


319 pages 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


of exciting and valuable facts 


on retirement and good living: 


Advantages of early retirement 
Some bargain paradises 
Retiring on a small income 
How to escape jobs and bosses 
Some paradises for men 
What art colonies are like 
Principles of wealth acquisition 
How to occupy yourself while retired 
The best retirement areas: 

Mexico @ Spain ¢ France ¢ Italy 


Greece ° Austria ° Great Britain 
Morocco @ Japan @ United States 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE TO 
MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 


TRAVEL CLUB $3.50 


1 FALCON PUBLISHERS INC. 
48 WEST 57 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Please rush me .......... copies of How To Retire 


Without Money, at special to members of the 
National Travel Club price $3.50. 
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Send Check or Money Order 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for November 


Peacefully moored craft 

in Venice was filmed 

from Lido by Natalie 

Zunino of Darien, Conn., 

A with Contessa camera 

1B (} set for £:8 at 1/50 sec- 
VlLI~UU ond, Plus-X film. 


Under the bridges of 
Paris, Seine-side couple 
was shot by Lawrence 


Schauffler of Fredonia, a aR. 
N.Y., using Rolleicord V ey 1 ¢) ( )¢ ) 
loaded with Verichrome OLULYU 
Pan, set for f:11 at 1/125 FIGHTING 

second. Sumer 


Brahma bulls fighting at 
Indian village were 

4 snapped by P. R. Shinde 
of Bombay with Leica 
equipped with Summi- ‘| 
cron F2 lens set for f:8 
at 1/200 second. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
TrAvet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should Send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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December ushers in Travet's FUN IN THE SUN issue, combining the 

close-to-home attractions of Florida with the far-flung delights luring 

ever more dawdlers to the Pacific. You'll read a PLEASURE POTPOURRI of 
Sunshine State sites plus TEN SPARKLING SHANGRI-LAS to be investigated on 
your Florida vacation. Sydney Clark, dean of American travel writers, 

points out PACIFIC HIGHLIGHTS and best-selling Richard Tregaskis mines 

a traveler's mother-lode on AUSTRALIA'S GOLD COAST. An EDITOR'S REPORT: 
FIJI and other features will keep you posted on the possibilities 

for wintertime wandering, both Stateside and beyond the beckoning horizon. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Colorfully costumed Mexican folk dancers 
perform periodically before old fort at Puebla. 


Color Photo Courtesy Hamilton Wright 
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RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 
NAME 
STREET. 
CITY 


STATE 


NAME__ 
STREET. 
CITY 


STATE 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


SITES es 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY 


STATE 


RECOMMENDED BY 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY__ 


N the Topeka, a Norwegian 
O freighter carrying twelve pas- 

sengers, operated by the Wil- 
helmson line, you can go around the 
world for $2,000, with first-rate 
quarters and Smorgasbord galore. 
... You don’t need a carnet or pass- 
port for your car in Europe any 
more, except for Spain, Portugal 
and Yugoslavia. The customs boys 
greet you and give you a landing 
permit, which your wife immediate- 


THE COLOMBE D'OR 


N THE French Riviera, the 
O Inn of the Golden Pigeon 
(Colombe D’Or) is high in the 
hills, not far from Nice at Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence, an ancient walled 
city. You can get there by car in 
fifteen minutes, or by bus in half 
an hour. From the garden, where 
pigeons coo in the soft air, you 
can hear the age-old sound of 
women washing their laundry in 
the open air beyond the wall. If 
you look out, you see a view of 
the hills beyond the steep drop 
just below you, and if you look 
back, the old gray town of Saint 
Paul creeps along the mountain, 
a dream in the clouds from a pic- 
ture book. It’s a back-breaking 
walk up there, but you are right 
in the Middle Ages when you ar- 
rive. The restaurant itself is an 
old chateau transformed into a 
country inn. Years ago Matisse, 
Picasso, Renoir, Modigliani, 
Leger lived here as struggling 
artists in their young years, and 
when they could not pay they left 
pictures for their bills. Today 
these examples of their early 
work adorn the walls of the salon 
and dining room, and are said to 
be worth thousands of dollars, so 
that you digest art as well as the 
wonderful French food. The 
price is more than moderate, but 
not in the extremely expensive 
class. After lunch, you can pay a 
visit to the Matisse Chapel, an 
oddly modern exhibit. 


ly loses in the wilderness of her 
large purse. L’ Havre, pictur- 
esque, ancient port of France, is 
easily accessible at high tide to a 
large cargo ship, but a difficult job 
as the water ebbs out. . . . As soon as 
we landed we noticed everyone hur- 
rying to the second most important 
French occupation: eating. The first 
one, as we can plainly see, is making 
love. The streets were swarming 
with young lovers, tightly embraced 
for the noon hour, walking and 
stopping only for kisses. We lunched 
at a Brasserie, gay as a magazine cov- 
er, with tables on the sidewalk, hav- 
ing mussels cooked in their black 
shells in wine and sprinkled with 
chopped parsley and onion, then 
sole meuniere. Eating this delicate 
fish is an art. You must remove the 
side bones and the spine before you 
begin. . . . As we finished, we saw a 
girl dash up with a boy on a motor 
cycle, leave him with many caresses. 
Later when I went to pay the bill, 
there she was behind the counter, 
bestowing fresh kisses on another 
lucky lad... . Dresses in France now 
exhibit the knee-cap fully as well as 
the inside of the female knee... . 
Two women appeared on a golf 
course in England wearing shorts 
and shocked everyone. .. . The Ho- 
tel du L’Univers at Dieppe is run by 
a family whose ancestors won a med- 
al from Napoleon, which hangs un- 


. der a huge oil painting of the battle, 


and is draped with old, withered 
flowers. It’s a wonderful hotel on the 
sea, the best in Dieppe, the rooms 
large and comfortable, prettily fur- 
nished in vaguely Norman style, 


with tile baths. Rates are $7.00: 


daily, full pension. . . . Britain has 
acquired hamburger joints, vending 
machines, motels and juke boxes, 
and now the grand old center of the 
Empire has suffered its first Drive 
In complete with snappy waitresses, 
skirts above their knees. . . . The 
English are being unfair to Big Ben, 
the famous clock which chimes out 
the hours over London. Heretofore 
he has uttered long, musical bongs 


CUSTOMS CORNER 
Moro day in Dieppe on the © 


northern coast of France 
comes every Saturday morning, | 


_The narrow, ancient streets are- 


closed to motor traffic, and the 
good wives sit on the sidewalks 
surrounded by mounds of eggs, 
vegetables and newly slaughtered 
fowls from the fa¥ms. Surround- 
ing the twelfth-century Norman 
church, the professional -huck- 
sters who travel from town to 
town have set up long trestles 
laden with scarves, baby clothes, 
sheets, towels, nylon stockings, 
bolts of material, none of it 
marked so that they can charge 
what they think they can get. The 
little town becomes a huge out- 
door supermarket, the twisting 
streets gay with flowers—dahlias, 
begonias, rose geraniums, culti- 
vated American golden rod—and 
artichokes in their stalks, soup- 
green onions, bright lettuce, yel- 
low green of endive. Poor old 
Br’er Rabbit lies on his back, 
skinless, legs relaxed, his paws in 
the air. In another booth you can 
get your name, profession and ad- 
dress engraved on an impressive 
brass plate. A real fortune teller ’ 
appears at the market, with a very 
dirty head of lank hair, and a 
filthy but picturesque costume. 
She reads cards, palms, coughs 
out destinies in guttural French, 
while a cue by her booth waits its 
turn. Above it all, on the cliff, 
still looking out to sea, sits the 
old Norman castle, winking in 
the sun. 


over the BBC, but lately some speec 
demon has decided that it is already 
26 seconds after the hour when Bis 
Ben subsides, so now only oné 
Bong! will boom out over the radic 
in Britain on the hour... . Dieppe 
a charming town, slightly off-bea 
for American tourists, has an arra\ 
of resort hotels, some of them cost 
ing under $5.00 a day. 
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hat You Are Earning Now—$5,000, $7,500 


or $25,000 a Year—PROVE TO YOURSELF At My Risk 


YOU CAN SKYROCKET YOUR INCOME 


To as High as $50,000-$75,000, Yes, Even $100,000 Annually! — 


Sounds too good to be true? 


I mean it. I’m in deadly earnest when I say that you 

can multiply your money-making power. It’s much 
easier than you think—and I'll prove it without asking 
you to risk one copper penny. I don’t care what 
your income is today. $5,000, $10,000, $20,000—it 
doesn’t matter. I KNOW you can multiply that 
figure at least five times. I’ve done it, so have my 
friends, so have a lot of people . . . and now you're 
going to do it too! 
_ Let’s face facts. With today’s high cost of living, 
steep taxes, you're finding it almost impossible to live 
comfortably on your present income. Right? So you 
need MONEY—a good deal more money—so that 
you can give your family the decencies of life that 
you want them to have. 

Shall I prove it to you? Let me send you, entirely 
at my risk, a book that’s going to lift you fight off 
the seat of your chair. A book in which some of the 
preatest money-making geniuses of our time show you 
how to seize a lion’s share of riches—really set your- 
self up on a Cadillac and country-club style of living. 


You Can Use This Giant 
Omnibus of Million Dollar 
Ideas to Make Money 
Hand Over Fist 


This book will 
excite you. Its pages 
shine bright green 
with money! Fresh 
minted $100 bills 

. crisp, crinkly 
stock certificates... 
imposing title deeds 

. money and in- 
come in every shape 
and form, yours as 
a reward for reading 
the book and put- 
ting its million dol- 
lar ideas to work! 

Think you need 
a big cash stake to 
get started? You 
don’t. I will tell you 
how to start on a 
shoestring, build up a sizeable roll, then pyramid that 
into a fortune. I'll tell you how to use other people's 
money to build a mountain of cash for-yourself! 


Find it hard to believe? 

Perhaps so — but you can verify 
my statements. When the book 
arrives, please do this: 


First: take a look at page 136 and see 12 dif- 
erent kinds of sideline businesses you can start with 
ilmost no capital at all! These enterprises require no 
pecialized knowledge. They are so unusual that almost 
10 competition exists. Yer the need for them is so 
great that a few people like yourself are now taking in 
iS much as $35,000 a year from them! 

Second: turn to pages 62-66. Here you'll learn how 
asy it is to pick up inventories of bankrupt firms at a 
raction of true value, then quickly dispose of them at 
| profit of 200% to 400%. How you can buy up ac- 
‘ounts receivables for maybe 10¢ on the dollar, then 
ollect G60¢ or 70¢ on the dollar! How you can act as 
| middleman negotiating business deals between two 
irms—and collect a fat commission. Plus other oppor- 
unities every bit as lucrative, almost under your nose! 

Til say it bluntly: if you get this book now,, and 
ut a few of its ideas to work, you'll be well on your 
Vay to wealth within a short period of time. The 
lollars will roll in—first in a trickle, then in a stream, 
hen in a mighty flood-tide! 


Where to Find Your 
Private Pot-of-Gold 


_ Take any field, real estate for example. Today, with 
ur exploding population creating a land scarcity, 
here’s no faster way to make a mint. In three fact- 
a chapters, this book will show you where to find 
Margains in real estate. You'll learn how to acquire 
10uses, stores, a) ent houses, garages—under the 
narket value, and then make substantial annual profits, 
resell at huge profits. You'll learn how to buy up 
‘Mansions no One wants, convert them into multi- 
| apartments, and get a 30% or better return on 
ey. You'll see how to make quick profits in 


Mr. John Alan Appleman is an attorney, spe- 
cializing in estate planning for physicians, manu- 
facturers, ranchers, business men, etc. He is the 
author of 36 books, plus many articles which have 


appeared in numerous top magazines including the 
Readers Digest. He has written a two-volume text 
on estate planning, and articles on legal subjects for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. He is a nationally rec- 
ognized authority. 


land adjacent to railroad tracks. . . filling stations... 
subdivisions . . . and much more in the same _ vein. 

Just a few words about the stockmarket. Please 
glance at page 51... and discover what is probably 
the most lucrative, yet most overlooked field of invest- 
ment in Wall Street. I'll tip you off to an industry 
where “‘insiders’’ are making fabulous gains today. For 
instance, if you'd put only $100 into Stock “‘A’”’ two 
years ago, you'd have $5000 right now . . . and 
if you’d put that $100 into Stock ““B’’, your money 
would have mounted to $9500! 

And that is not all. Do you know that you can get 
12% interest on a 3.6% bond, and keep your interest 
tax-free? Do you know about the astronomical growth 
prospects in certain special situations? That certain 
obscure mutual funds have appreciated two and three 
times as fast as some of the better known ones? 


How to EARN MORE MONEY 
IN ONE YEAR Than the Average 
Man Earns in His Whole Lifetime 


Would you like to switch careers—get into a field 
where there’s really BIG MONEY to be made? For 
example, look at wholesaling or jobbing. This is a 
stable, highly rewarding field. You can start with very 
little capital. Chapter 8 tells you all about it... . 
including several specialized areas, where you can 
keep your office in your hat, devote only several hours 
a week to the business, and still add thousands of 
dollars to your income. 

Want to open a retail store? You'll be told how to 
select a field with a promising future and build your 
business to success. Or possibly you’ve got your eye on 
manufacturing, insurance, hotel or the restaurant field 
—contracting or a service occupation. If you go about 
it in the right way, you can make a fortune in any of 
these fields. 


Blaze Your Trail of Wealth 
Along the Same Paths Taken by 
America’s Self-Made Millionaires 


You'll find nothing but 100% sound, practical, 
prudent money-making methods in this book. ‘““How 
to Increase Your Money-Making Power’ gives you the 
identical methods used by men who have built (not 
inherited) vast personal fortunes. William Zecken- 
dorf, the real estate tycoon . . . Louis Wolfson, the 
young “‘business doctor’’ who buys, cures and sells 
ailing enterprises . . . Conrad Hilton, the hotel 

agnate . . . Burton Hurd, famous stock market 
analyst and adviser . . . these and other professional 
money-makers show you the ideas and strategems 


‘which have made them millionaires several times 


over. And, in addition, in one unusual chapter, you 
are told the secret of tax-sheltering your gains, so that 
you keep what you make! 


HUNDREDS OF THE HOTTEST 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


in 18 “How-to-Cash-in’”’ Chapters! 


1. Make Yourself Inflation-Proof and Depres- 
ston-Proof. The strategy of making money no 
matter what the national economy may be. 

2. The Stock Market: Join Your Fortune with 
America’s. Fabulous growth prospects in little- 
known industries and stock issues; smart way to 
invest; stock portfolio for you. 

3. You Can Make Money on “Special Deals.” 
Picking up amazing bargains in merchandise; 
accounts receivables; tax liens. 

4, Real Estate Can Give You An Income. 
Places to find lucrative real estate at 25% to 50% 
under market value; making money in rental 
properties, rooming houses, motels, etc. 

5. Fortunes in Business Property. Acquiring 
high-income property with little investment. 

6. Making Money with Land. Opportunities in 
timber; fruit orchards; pasturage; mineral rights. 

7. Ideas and Ingenmty Create Money. A bil- 
lionaire’s formula for making vast sums of money. 

8. Ideas in the Retail Field. 35 different busi- 
nesses suggested and analyzed. 

9. Success in Selling and Sales Management, 
Real Estate, Advertising, Accounting. 

10. Getting Into Profitable Insurance, Banking 
or Finance. Agency plan; dealer plan; investment 
syndicate; building and loan companies, etc. 

11. The Business of Entertainment. Making 
money in bowling alleys, skating rinks, theatres, 
etc.; promoting sports events at fantastic profits. 

12. Manufacturing—Setting up a manufactur- 
ing business; finding new products. 

13. How to Finance a Business Enterprise. 

14. Unique Enterprises That Offer Good Op- 
portunities. Vending Machine Business; Grain 
Elevators; Storage Warehouses; etc. 

15. Saving Money On Taxes. How to handle 
your income to hold down your tax bill. 

16. The Executive at Work. The 11 personal 
traits that are identified with success. 

17. Planning for Success. Determining a per- 
son’s aptitudes; professional vocational counsel. 

18. Don’t Rock the Family Financial Boat. 
Your insurance, home, car; when and where to 
borrow; how to save intelligently. 

and much more; yes a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of money-making ideas. 


Prove My Statements 
Entirely at My Risk! 


Under the impact of this book, your whole view- 
point on money will undergo a radical change. Instead 
of thinking in terms of a $5 or $15 a week raise, 
you ll think in terms of moves that will make you 
$500 or $1000 in deals. 

Make me prove everything I’ve claimed for “How 
To Increase Your Money-Making Power.’’ Let me con- 
vince you that it can and will bring you wealth 
beyond anything you've ever hoped for—far sooner 
than you think. I will take all the risk. 

Just return the no-risk coupon today. The cost of 
the book is only $4.95. I’ll send you the book under 
this flat guarantee: It MUST visibly and measurably 
expand your money-making capacity within 30 days, 
or you can send it back for every cent of your money 
back. Fair enough? 

Don’t let this great opportunity slide by. You have 
nothing to lose—and everything to gain! Right now, 
while the coupon is at hand—mail it. Act today! 


Tt —MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY!-—-— 


| FREDERICK FELL, INC., Publishers, Dept. TR-11 | 
31 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Yes, | want to try a copy of John Alan | 
Appleman‘s new book HOW TO INCREASE YOUR | 
MONEY-MAKING POWER — entirely at your own 
risk. | will pay postman only $4.95 plus low C.O.D. | 
charges. | will use this book for a full 30 days at 
your risk. If | am not completely delighted . . . if | 
this book does not do everything you say, /| will 
simply return it for every cent of my money back. | 


Name .. 
Address 


City... 
(0 CHECK HERE AND SAVE MORE! Enclose check | 
or money order for $4.95 and we pay all postage 
and handling charges. You save as much as 74cl | 
Same money-back guarantee, of course! 


rm 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN DECEMBER 


Le. LOVERS” FAL. cs < cic occ cle aielels 0 shervele.eelclell"l Ol) ents cremetits 
1. Oskar's Night Auto Rally....cccecccescveee Helsinki | 
1. Independence Day CelebS....ccecccceceeeedll Iceland 
1-8. Fiesta del Mar...........-Mar del Plata, Argentina 
2. Cherry Red Ball...weccccocsevcugte Peterspurgeerias 
2-7. Modern Living Show. ..<secccecscvceslOrtland Ore. 
4. Bodhi Day....%.s.ccece-se DUdGhHISt temples: im7hawais 
4 & 11. Skansen Christmas Fair.......Stockholm, Sweden 
4-24. Christ Child Fair.............Nuremberg, Germany 
5. Christmas. Parade...<.clceesvine ewes cle eo HOt Mop ET parm nas ke 

5. Bossekop Lapp Hairs. cise» «we civics < ors slerele Agu een neways 
5-9. Smithfield i ae en 
5=9.- Christmas SHOW. ...ccccccccnc wee bad, ESiChineairS tibet 
6. St. Nicholas Davide sc ceva Sore ee Belgium 
6. Independence Day CelebS...ceccvccvrccecs sll Finland 
7. F.D.R. Memorial Services............Hyde Park, N.Y. 
7-11. Mevlana Festivals: os ss s0eses 6c cee cle NONVor Turkey 
8. Feast of Immaculate Conception.........-Lyon, France 
9-15. Six Day Cycle Race...........-Copenhagen, Denmark 
10. Nobel Peace Prize Presentation..<:.....0Sto,mnorway 
LO’. Constitution Day Celebs sc sicic. sieves © 00 Cl eee egal 
10.’ Lions) Club: Rox Hunt's << sisis «oe 0.00 see eco MIND Mme NCTE 
LI=123. “ESCALAGE 6 o:c'5 0 cce re) s.0. 4.0 0 sieve oie oe lctecel e GETILC Vem EEE 
12. . Town Fiesta. cecccccvecesesstagsanjan, Philippines 
12. Guadalupe Day CellebS.. o% 5 ccis cw wee es cee ec Me xe Gg 
12-24. Puppets Fair.cwccovcevecs soe0 cs « oie  MOCCERM A Ws 
15. St. Lucia'’s Day. ....c.cevcesce ss thHrOoUgnouLeoawedemn 
135. Chettiar Karthikai Fest.............Johore, Malaya 
14. Hanukkah. ,eic\sie:c «eleis/e ce ele 6.s\eiele <) wiwiein lee) sue chee al amnanee em 
15. Kingdom Day.....throughout Netherlands West Indies 
16. Kasuga Wakamiya FeaSt..........+.....--Nara, Japan 
7. Treland. vs. 7S. “Africa RUSDY ecco: « « cues eleherererae nena 
17. Anniversary of Powered Flight.....Kitty Hawk, N.C. 
17-20. “Royal. Choral, SOCLeTY.<...... «6 os + «0c «ciel enOriGioia 
17-Jan. 8. Model Train Exhib.........Stockholm, Sweden 
18. Christkindl=-Hinzug......sceccees e LNNSDIUCK RUSE le 
18. Christmas Cup Water Skiing... .cccec ee MONE aE 
18. Yule Log: Hunt... osc ceccccesce ce ehOLMer Lake rmmG eon 
18-21. St. Thomas Feast....Chichicastenango, Guatemala 
18-25. Santon Fair. .ccccesseccscssccecevMarsellLenmnmanee 
20-24. Davis (Cup Tennis. 0.0% sec «cele eels sole sie toiiniel st 
20-27. Fete of the Olentzaro...St. Jean-de-Luz, France 
22. Basque Christmas Reunion...<....e.«uses sDOLSe Madang 
24. Festival of Nine Lessons........Cambridge, England 
24. Christmas Eve Service............Bethlehem, Jordan) 
B53 lie! OSs ROVUG 6s s 6 erelevete cle sere lerersie «6 ee relete.< ereisi aaa a eee 
266 LOVERS PALI civic cielsic cic oie 0 oteie ove leis se) a tie V Ly Oe nme aeeeeniT 
26. Boxing Day. sc. dcscec ce eccr ee we ALl HnS land aber munel 
26. Trotting Horse Races....Hilversum, the Netherlands 
26. Christmas Day Golf sicjc< ce cc con 00 6 es cele os MOMU CEOS 
26~27. Championship Dog. Show. i's soc cee vlc wte eelena imei 
27. Start Sydney-Hobart Yacht Race...Sydney, Australia’ 
27-Jan. 1. Mid-Winter Sports Festival......New Orleans 
29. Pittwater Annual Regatta.........Sydney, Australia 
29-30. Kashare Indian Show. ...<c.«e..ccese.ha Junta coro 
29-31. Dixie Classic Basketball...:......Raleigh, N.C; 
30. Father-Son Golf Tourney............-Pinehurst, N.C. 
30. 24th Annual Informal Horse Show....Pinehurst, N.C. 
50. Rizal, Day eccceccvceneovcwoccese «MANILA, Phi tapoanes 
Sl. “New Year sS Eve “Baars seicie wm ierwpele lesa) @inlelal aletelv0i\(c) anRnayED 
$1. Feast of St. SylvesSteraecs. «cic os -fUnChAal, = hosmuuieall 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 


CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
TRAVEL, NOVEMBER, 1960 


“} 


“POLYNESIA” 
150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 


sails—Bimini, Berry Islands, from 
Nassau, Abaco, Havana, Cay $ 
Sal, Grand Bahamas. 

Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1051-T Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
MIAMI BEACH PHONE JEFFERSON 2-3407 


Memo to 


CAMERA FANS 


Plan now to enjoy next year’s vaca- 
tion with others who share your 
photographic hobby. Your choice 
of U. S. and foreign tours with spe- 


cialized itineraries; small groups, 
personally conducted by qualified 
photographers. 

Write for brochure to 


THRU THE LENS TOURS 
P.O. Box 4128T, No. Hollywood, Calif, 


7 WHY | 


Join a Bachelor Party Tour for single men and 
women: Europe, South America, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Jamaica, Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Nassau Cruise, 
College Tour of Europe, California & Las Vegas, 
Florida, New York, Special Christmas & New Year’s 
Tours, the Orient, ‘and Around-the-World. Travel with 
your own age group: 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. See your 


travel agent or contact Bachelor Party Ta Lea 
Dept. TRII, 444 Madison Ave., 


BACHELOR 
PARTY *° 
TOURS! 
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By Air: For approximately the cost 
of a new overcoat and some long- 
handled underwear, you can slip 
south of the border, down Mexico 
way for ten days of sun and fun in 
Mexico City, Taxco, Cuernavaca 
and Acapulco. Embassy Tours will 
be glad to book you for the circuit 
and Air France will handle the get- 
ting-there-and-back problem. Mini- 
mum rate for the ten days will be 
$149.90 plus air fare. Your money 
buys room with private bath in 
Mexico City (five nights) , Taxco 
(one night) and Acapulco (three 
nights) —the Cuernavaca stop is just 
for the day—internal motor trans- 
portation, sightseeing outings with 
English-speaking guides, all meals 
except for Mexico City, a cocktail 
party and night club tour, bullfight 
tickets, jai alai tickets, etc. And there 
are many et ceteras. If your accom- 
modations have to be absolutely 
ultra, you can drop as much as 
$230.90 for this tour. 

By Air: Bachelor Party Tours, an or- 
ganization dedicated to the idea that 
the unwed of both sexes have more 
fun when the landscape isn’t clut- 
tered with connubial couples, has a 
ten-day tour of Mexico for certified 
single types. This junket departs by 
air every Friday in 1960, costs $218 
plus the flight fare from wherever 
you may be to Mexico City, and of- 
fers all meals except on day of ar- 
rival and departure, hotel accommo- 
dations, tips, transportation, sight- 
seeing and evening entertainment. 
The route covers the same cities list- 
ed in the preceding tour, but heavy 
emphasis here is laid on the cuisine 
and cocktails aspect of your sojourn. 
There is a device called the Selective 
Dining Coupon which lets you pick 
your own restaurants on the outing. 
And there are parties. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


with a 
friendly group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Choose from 40 departure dates, 
March through October, 1961 


A guided tour of interesting European 
countries... with interesting people like 
yourself...in a Club Coach at the group’s 
disposal...that’s the way to get the most 
out of 3 to 8 weeks in Europe... that’s 
the way Percival Tours take you! 

In Harold Percival’s care, you always 
feel someone is being responsible for you 

..making arrangements for you... see- 
ing that you don’t ever feel lonesome... 
making sure you are having the best 
time in your whole life...making friends 
and storing up novel experiences and 
excitement that will make you a more 
interesting person when you get back 
home. 

All you have to do is travel around in 
a comfortable Club Coach and enjoy Eu- 
rope’s best...with a congenial group, 
having (like yourself) a glorious time 
together. 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob- 
tain for you all the information you’d 
like on the well-known and long-estab- 
lished Percival Tours by Club Coach. He 
can make your reservations, too. Or mail 
the coupon below today and it will bring 
you illustrated booklets immediately. 


About 20 congenial 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. Mr. Percival, 
Company president, 

is a travel expert with 

33 years experience. 


“eta in FREE LITERATURE--~----~~-~~ 


i 
1 PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. L110 
| 183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 

1 712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cae 

| 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

! Tell me about those happy groups you send 
| travelling! Send booklets on guided tours to 
1 Europe, in the famous Percival Club Coach [] 
. Also, Around the Middle East [] or Around 
1 the World] 
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Compact Guide Covers Mexico trom Top to Bottom 


HERE is not one single illustra- 
T tion in John Wilhelm’s Guide 

to All Mexico (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, Toronto, 
London; 256 pages; maps, index) , 
and with good reason: photo-filled 
guides are for planning ahead, for 
trying to decide, for armchair travel 
far from the actual site. Wilhelm 
has written a handbook that is first, 
foremost and finally intended to be 
carried with you throughout your 


» Mexican vacation. 


The author’s credentials are im- 
pressive. His Guide to Mexico City 
has gone into its fifth edition. He 
lived for six years in Mexico as a 
foreign correspondent and contin- 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ues to visit regularly south of the 
border. And in the best tradition of 
his trade, he has produced a book 
that never hesitates to tout the bet- 
ter attractions—or to warn you. 


In form, All Mexico begins with 


an introductory section called Get- 
ting Ready To Go, which provides 
the expected—and_necessary—infor- 
mation on  geagraphy, climate, 
travel routes, etc., then goes on to 
happily overshoot its mark with a 
breakdown of possible junkets in- 
side Mexico which are keyed to 
more detailed explanations in the 
bulk of the book plus some priceless 
pages on the art and craft of han- 
dling a car south of the border 
(“When [traffic police] are facing 
you at intersections, it is understood 
that you are to stop. When they are 
standing sideways to you, you may 
proceed.’’) 

The second section is a Guide To 
Principal Cities And Resort Areas, 
which specifically includes separate 
chapters on Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 
Guadalajara, Guanajuato; Lower 
California, Guaymas and Hermosil- 
lo; Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta, 
Manzanillo and San Blas, Mexico 
City, Monterrey, Oaxaca, Puebla, 
San Miguel Allende and Queretaro, 
Taxco, Tehuantepec and Chiapas, 
Veracruz, and Yucatan and Mérida. 
Then All Mexico continues with an 
‘alphabetical tabulation of all the 
cities and resorts—with recommend- 
ed hotels—that a visitor could con- 


[_] Please send me Guide to All Mexico at the special Club member- 
ship price of $3.00 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 


ceivably be expected to come aczoss | 
in his wanderings. This section runs | 
from “Acapuleo See Chapter 5” all 
the way to “Zimpan On Monterrey- | 
Mexico City Highway. Excellent ho- 
tel in town is the Hotel Fundicion. } 
Excellent motel on main highway is 
Posada del Rey.” | 
All Mexico, however, would be | 
worth its weight in uranium even | 
without the subsidiary material sur- | 
rounding that Guide to Principal | 
Cities and Resort Areas. As a sam- | 
ple, consider the chapter on Guada- | 
lajara and its nearby towns. This re- | 
port begins with a round-up of the | 
city’s general attractions in the way | 
of culture, climate, size and sophis- | 
tication. There is a small map of the 
downtown area with some must-see 
sites indicated, then a sub-chapter 
explaining how to reach Guadala- 
jara from Mexico City, Los Angeles 
or Nogales, via every possible means | 
of transportation. Then comes | 
Where To Eat And Have Fun, 
which begins with the flat statement, 
“The best restaurant in Guadala- | 
jara is the Copa de Leche,” and con- 
tinues to list other cafes and night 
clubs, with Wilhelm’s opinion of 
their merits. Following a classifica-/ 
tion of hotels by size, price and ex- 
cellent-to-fair rating, there is a 
breakdown of sightseeing lures, the 
names and addresses of garages ‘that 
specialize in repairing various 
makes of U. S. autos, how to get to | 
the bullfights, where to shop for 
various products and a history of 
the town and area. In short, the | 
amount of material is overwhelm- 
ing—and overwhelmingly useful. 
—K.G., 


Special to N.T.C. Members i 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post-— 
paid. @ 
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; BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


i HE poinsettia, Florida and 
PD Moxico’ floral. harbinger of 
| the Christmas season, starts to 
bloom in November, alerting all to 
do their shopping early. Wild Cargo 
Animal Farm in South Dade can 
help out with something for the 
friends who already have every- 
thing. Eye its pink porpoise for the 
swimming pool. Price: $1,200. Or an 
alligator at $2.00... . Grapefruit 
circuit of golf tournaments starts 
to roll on Dee. 1 with the $20,000 
open invitation at the West Palm 
Beach Country Club. Both the 
Harder Hall Club in Sebring and 
the Pinecrest Lakes Club in Avon 
Park cater to golfers who take the 
links game seriously but enjoyably. 
Tournaments of every conceivable 
combination from pro-amateur to 
husband-and-wife are offered over 
the winter season. Putting greens, 
are lighted for after-dark play! . -. 
University of Miami’s Hurricanes 
will be hosts to a tough line-up at 
the Orange Bow] in Miami: Florida 
‘State on Nov. 4, Notre Dame on Noy. 
12, Syracuse on Nov. 18, Florida U. 
on Nov. 26... . The University of 
Miami will also be host on the sym- 
phony orchestra level—to duo pian- 
ists Loboshutz and Nemenoff on 
Noy. 13 and 14, with Fabien Sevit- 
zky as music director and conductor. 
... Newest Florida “theater” is 
the one at Weeki Wachee Springs 
near St. Petersburg. It is below sea 
level by intent. It is a submarine 
500-seat playhouse from which the 
Weeki Wachee underwater ballet 
can be viewed “on” an underwater 
stage which has a 90-foot prosceni- 
um. Performers use no tanks but 
replenish air with tubes from time 
to time. Costumes are by Max 
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Weldy of the Folies Bergere in Paris. 
... Similar shows on a smaller scale 
can be seen at Fort Lauderdale’s 
Marlin Hotel (down one flight) and 
the Miami Everglades Hotel (up 
fourteen flights). The Everglades 
water stage doubles as a convention- 
al roof swimming pool by day. Nas- 
sau’s Fort Montagu also has a pool 
show. ... Patrons of the Seaquarium 
on Miami's Key Biscayne can see its 
outdoor pool shows without inter- 
ference of the elements now. A 145- 
foot wide, 57-foot high geodesic 
dome now covers it... . Fort Wal- 
ton Beach’s Gulfarium, east of 
Pensacola, has _ saddle-broken 
turtles and a porpoise that can 
raise a sail on a boat and tow the 
craft around the Gulfarium tank. 
... Tennessee Williams preview of 
a new play, Night of the Iguana, 
didn’t come off too well at Coconut 
Grove Playhouse. Theater shuttered 
for a recess before a late November 


reopening. . . . Studio M in Coral 
Gables will present Blue Denim 
around Nov. 12... . Both Miami 


Beach recreation Drama Group and 
Norton Gallery of West Palm Beach 
will do The Importance of Being 
Earnest during November. . . . In- 
dustrialist Frank Hale (Fleisch- 
man’s Yeast), who has given 
Palm Beach its beautiful and suc- 
cessful Royal Poinciana Play- 
house, is mulling the presentation 
of a festival on water in Lake 
Worth. Shows would be performed 
on barges. .. . George S. Engle (oil) 
who paralleled cultural contribu- 
tions of Hale in Miami with the 
beautiful Coconut Grove Playhouse 
was intrigued with the Bateau 
Mouches on the Seine in Paris and 
has wondered aloud about a similar 
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set-up for Miami’s Biscayne Bay... . 
Some of the toppers in the now-end- 
ed Miami Beach Summer Fishing 
‘Tournament were a 76-pound sail- 
fish; a 79-pound wahoo; an all-time- 
record black bass of nine pounds 
and two ounces, and 272-pound 
marlin. The Fort Lauderdale Sum- 
mer Fishing Festival topped that, 
however, with a 369-pound marlin. 
... South Florida boatmen around 
Miami are seeking a change of the 
state speed limit on boats from a 
specific limit in canals to a general 
“responsible for your wake” rule. 
Present limit, set before advent of 
flat-bottom, outboard motor craft, is 
a pedestrian six miles per hour... . 
Horse-racing returns to Florida 
on Thanksgiving Day—at Tropi- 
cal Park in Coral Gables. .. . The 
Greyhounds are already off and run- 
ning in the Miami area. . . . Thirty- 
two lofts competed recently in a 
180-mile racing pigeon flight from 
Cocoa, near where the missiles come 
from, to Miami. Birds were 
scarce—compared with normal times 
—in sections of the Everglades imme- 
diately after the September hurri- 
cane. Where do they go when the 
winds blow? Terns and other birds 
native to South Florida were sighted 
on Long Island during hurricane 
week. . . . Bay County Fair opened 
in Panama City in the north part 
of the state on Oct. 29 and will close 
Nov. 3. . ..: Harvest Fair at Crest- 
view runs through Nov. 5. ... Driv- 
ing to South Florida through cen- 
tral part of the state, stop off at 
Orlando to see Eola Park foun- 
tain. It’s a sight to see illuminated 
in color by night. ... At Winter Park 
Rollins College’s Walk of Fame rep- 
resents a collection of stones from 
the homes of a score of famous per- 
sons. ... An oddly arresting land- 
mark is rising on Route One north 
of Eau Gallie—a Missile Tower. 
When completed it will “tower’’ 350 
feet with an observation platform 
on top, from which the public will 
be able to see the Patrick Air Force 
Base and the entire Indian River 
section of Florida. . . . Sport car en- 
thusiasts can hit the road en masse 
twice this month in Sport Car Club- 
sponsored events. Central Florida 
rally at Clearwater opens Oct. 30. 
National SCCA races are slated 
November 12 and 13 at Daytona. @ 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A TASTE OF HONEY—lLyceum, 149 W. 45th, 
JU 2-3897. Shelagh Delaney’s play, which has 
been produced in London and Los Angeles, has 
Angela Lansbury, Joan Plowright among cast, 
sets by Oliver Smith. 


A THURBER CARNIVAL—ANTA, 245 W. 52nd, 
CI 6-6270. Another chance for those who missed 
this pleasing revue, based on James Thurber’s 
stories, the first time around. Closes Dec. 31. 


AN EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY—John Golden, 252 W. 45th, CI 
6-6740. This bright TV-nightclub pair tackle 
Bway with a concert of comedy at 9:00 p.m. 


BECKET—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4-4664. 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Anthony Quinn top large 
cast, directed by Peter Glenville, in Lucienne 
Hill’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s Paris hit 
concerning Henry II and Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


BYE BYE BIRDIE—54th St., 152 W. 54th, JU 
6-3787. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer Chita 
Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents for the wackiest, funniest musical come- 
dy in many a moon-mad night. 


FACE OF A HERO—Eugene O’Neill, 230 W. 49th, 
CI 6-8870. Jack Lemmon, Albert Dekker, Frank 
Conroy, Betsy Blair, Russell Collins are among 
those involved in this play by Robert L. 
Joseph about court manipulations resulting 
from a 17-year-old girl’s drowning. 


FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s_ ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts 
fail to win our vote—but daily newspaper 
eriiics raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Awar as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer 
Prize, others. 


GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this sleek 
peek at Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. 


INVITATION TO A MARCH—Music Box, 239 W. 
45th, CI 6-4636. Arthur Laurents turns to 
comedy with this script about three young 
mothers in beach houses on Long Island, Shel- 
ley Winters, Eileen Heckart, Jane Fonda, James 
MacArthur, among participants. Opens Oct. 26. 


IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Peter Brook directs this French musi- 
cal, adapted from its Paris success, involving 
all males plus streetwalker Irma, portrayed by 
Elizabeth Seal. 


»LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 242 WwW. 
45th, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
larious French import that took the Drama 
Critics Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 


: MAIL COUPON NOW! 
‘| MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPT. 
Paseo de la Reforma 35-Mexico City 

| SEE OUR AD ON 2ND COVER 


| If you do not want to cut coupon from 
cover please mail this coupon for FREE 
descriptive material on Mexico. 


| Name 

| 

| Address 

| 

: City Zone 

| State Country 


MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51st, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 


TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Walter Pidgeon brings elderly charm, 
Robert Morse young appeal and Jackie Gleason 
Jackie Gleason to this deft yet somewhat disap- 
pointing musicalization of O’Neill’s Ah, Wil- 
derness!, but Eileen Herlie nuances her num- 
bers with welcome, wondrous warmth. 


TENDERLOIN—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
New York in the Nineties, dissected by the 
Samuel Hopkins Adams book, gets Jerome 
Weidman-George Abbott adaptation into musi- 
cal, with score by Jerry Bock, lyrics by Shel- 
don Harnick, costumes by Cecil Beaton, cast 
headed by Maurice Evans with Irene Kane, Ron 
Husman, Lee Becker. 


THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this outspoken play hit by 
Gore Vidal. 


THE 49TH COUSIN—Ambassador, 215 W. 49th, 
CO 5-1855. Menasha Skulnik, Martha Scott 
portray leading parts in this drama by Florence 
Lowe & Caroline Francke concerning a Jewish 
ae Syracuse at century’s turn. Opens 

ct. ‘ 


THE HOSTAGE—Cort, 138 W. 48th, CI 5-4289. 
See review on page 13 


THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Brancroft as her tutor in this memorably 
moving drama by William Gibson. 


THE MUSIC MAN—Broadway, 1681 Broadway, 
CI 7-7992. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an Iowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. Moves or closes by Noy. 19. 


THE SOUND OF MUSI6—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy'children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 


THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This hit play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a migrant soul 
—to be exorcised through mystic ritual. 


THE WALL—Billy Rose, 208 W. 41st, WI 7-5510. 
Millard Lampel’s dramatization of John Her- 

* sey’s novel about Hitler’s mass extermination 
of Jews in Poland includes George C. Scott, 
Yvonne Mitchell, Joseph Buloff in its cast 
under Morton Da Costa’s direction. 


THE WORLD OF CARL SANDBURG—Henry 
Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. Bette Davis, 
Leif Erickson present varied works of Amer- 
ica’s noted poet as adapted by Norman Corwin. 


TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones. Winner 
of Drama Critics Circle Award as best drama 
for 1959-60. 


WEST SIDE STORY—Alvin, 240 W. 52nd, CI 
5-5226. After an initial suecess, this electric 
musical by Arthur Laurents with a brilliant 
score by Leonard Bernstein, vivid choreography 
by Jerome Robbins, returned for new raves. 


FOOTLIGHT FOOTNOTE 


Producer David Merrick has abandoned Wed. 
night curtain at 7:30 p.m. for return to 8:30 
or 8:40 p.m. start—his shows being A Taste of 
Honey, Becket, Gypsy, Irma La Douce, La Plume 
de Ma Tante and Take Me Along—but other 
Broadway productions will retain early rise. 


“LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhous 
99 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


A COUNTRY SCANDAL—Greenwich Mews, 14 
W. 13th, CH 3-6800. Chekhov’s early master) 
of playwrighting is pronounced in this youthfy 
work of rural romance with comic confusion} 


7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’ 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes wii 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgiy 
tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd A’ 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is on 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a Ir 
smash hit. 

THE BALCONY—Circle in the Square, 15 
Bleecker, GR 3-4590. Jean Genet’s frank, sym) 
‘bolic, strangely costumed drama spurs contro! 
versy amongst viewers—who find themselvel 
engrossed or repelled. ; 

THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan St. Playhouse 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plu: 
moving moments keep this imaginative musica 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show4 
ers of confetti. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys 
121 Christopher St. WA 4-8782. Beggar’: 
Opera, as adapted by Mare Blitzstein anc 
scored by Kurt Weill, has produced Off-Bway’ 
longest run—on stage sihce Sept. 20, 1955- 
and we still say it’s dull. 


SIGNPOSTS AHEAD 


Nov. 2: THE RAPE OF THE BELT—Martin! 
Beck, 302 W. 45th, CI 6-6363. Constance Cum- 
mings, Peggy Wood, Joyce Redman, John 
Emery, Joseph Bova are among cast of Benn W. 
Levy’s comed) based on the Greek legend 
about Hercules and Hippolyte. 

Nov. 3: THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN— 
Winter Gardeu, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5- 
4878. Colorado’s famed social-climber gets mu- 
sical treatment with book by Richard Morris, 
score by Meredith Willson, Tammy Grimes: 
leading Harve Presnell, Cameron Prud’homme, 
Mitchell Gregg, many others, through Oliver 
Smith’s sets under Dore Schary’s direction. 

Nov. 5: THE MOUSETRAP—Maidman, 416 W. 
42nd, BR 9-2084. Agatha Christie’s mystery, 
still on in London after its Noy., 1952, opening, 
is consequently the longest running play in the- 
atre history, has Angela Thornton, Barry New-! 
man for production’s U.S. debut. é 

Nov. 10: PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT—Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46th, CI 6-6380. James Daly, 
Barbara Baxley, Robert Webber are among 
those involved in this new play by Tennessee 
Williams directed by George Roy Hill. , 


Nov. 16: UNDER THE YUM YUM TREE—Henry 
Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd, BR 9-3970. A young 
girl’s dilemma over two attractive men has 
Gig Young, Sandra Church, Dean Jones, Nan 
Martin in Lawrence Roman’s contemporary 
comedy, with Joseph Anthony directing. 


Nov. 17: ADVISE AND CONSENT—Cort, 138 W. 
48th, CI 5-4289. Loring Mandel’s dramatiza- 
tion of Alan Drury’s Pulitzer Prize novel in- 
cludes Ed Begley, Richard Kiley, Otto Kruger, 
Chester Morris in large cast directed by Frank- 
lin Schaffner. 


Nov. 19: CAMELOT—Majestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 
6-0730. T. H. White’s tale of King Arthur’s 
days, The Once and Future King becomes mu- 
sical comedy creation of My Fair Lady team— 
Alan Jay Lerner handling book & lyrics, Fred- 
erick Loewe composing score—cast featuring 
Julie Andrews, Richard Burton, Roddy Me- 
Dowall, Mel Dowd, Robert Goulet, Robert 
Coote, with dances by Hanya Holm, sets by 
Oliver Smith, direction by Moss Hart. 


Nov. 23: TAFFY—Theatre not set at presstime. 
Kim Stanley stars in this play by Anna Maria 
Barlow about a woman who returns to her 
Louisiana home to discover an old problem. 


Nov. 30: ALL THE WAY HOME—Belasco, 111 
W. 44th, JU 6-7950. James Agee’s Pulitzer 
Prize novel, A Death in the Family, dramatized 
by Tad Mosel, includes Colleen Dewhurst, Ar- 
thur Hill, Lillian Gish, Aline MacMahon in 
cast directed by Arthur Penn. 


i BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


E wWIisH the City Fathers, 
PUY) wincrever they are, would 

explain, if possible, culture 
to the cops. While officials are en- 
thusiastically plumping for ex- 
panded public programs of music, 
ballet and drama, comparable pri- 
vate presentations are being stran- 
gled by summonses. A cup of coffee 
seems to decide the difference. Thus 
espresso houses such as Phase 2, at 
Bleecker and 7th Ave., find police 
on the premises halting perform- 
ances of one-act plays or guitar solos 
due to lack of “a cabaret license”’ 
although no liquor is served. For- 
tunately, Phase 2—which pioneered 
coffee house divertissements so pop- 
ularly that some fourteen Village 
cafes now showcase talent—is fight- 


Museum Markets Novel Gifts 


Souvenir-seeking visitors, Christmas shoppers 
trek in growing hordes each year to Museum 
of City of N.Y. on 5th Ave. at 103rd to buy 
authentic reproductions of Americana, exten- 
sive inventory including New World map of 
1600, 18!/"x24", $2.75; bottled clipper ship 
11” long, $9.50; figurines of historic men, 4” 
to 5” high, $4.35; 17th-Cent. liter tavern 
measure holding 2 oz., 3!/2” high, $8.50; Cap- 
tain's decanter, 8!/2" high, 10” in dia., $8.75, 
prices postpaid. 
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ing this idiocy, along with other es- 
tablishments such as the Cafe 
Figaro, in the courts. It’s okay, of 
course, to swill soda at the city’s 
Shakespeare shows. And while the 
police keep watch against the evil 
of one-act plays or chamber-music 
concerts, don’t let the sun set on 
you in Central Park, stranger... . 
With unusual items, a Christmas 
shop, Les Boutiques de Noel, spon- 
sored by Cancer Care of the Na- 
tional Cancer Foundation, will be 
operated Nov. 15-19 from 10:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. at the home of Baron 
and Baroness Philippe de Roths- 
child, 161 E. 70th, with admission 
$1.00. .. . Short of interpreters, Gray 
Line is spinning out foreign-lan- 
guage lectures on tape aboard its 
sight-seeing buses. . . . To warm up 
interest in the National Winter 
Sports Show at the Coliseum Nov. 
30-Dec. 4, promoters will dump 150 
tons of crushed ice for ski-daddlers 
on a Central Park slope at 79th and 
5th Ave. ... Fashionable St. Regis 
may soon put tamales on the menu 
—it’s been taken over by a Mexican 
hotel chain. . . . Praised Pinafore 
had to fold at the Phoenix to make 
way for season’s firmly scheduled 
She Stoops to Conquer, Oliver Gold- 
smith’s classic bowing Nov. l.... 
Winter weekenders seeking pure 


~ snow instead of city slush can take 


the New Haven RR’s special excur- 
sion to the Berkshires, until April 
28, for $42.10 (and up) which in- 
cludes roundtrip, shared room for 
two nights, six meals. ... Brooklyn’s 
Academy of Music has hilarious 
singing comedienne Anna Russell 
on stage Nov. 26. . . . On-A-Limb- 
Dept.: Forthcoming Camelot’s Rob- 
ert Goulet will emerge a star. 


PICK OF THE PACK: 
The Hostage 


RELAND’S latest sharp-Peck’s bad 
boy, Brendan Behan, has com- 
posed a capital carnival called The 
Hostage that lets a tentload of love 
and lunacy escape across the Cort 
Theatre midway for an explosively 
irreverant romp. Addling aspects of 
play, musical and revue in carefree 
sequence, The Hostage is based— 
when it gets around to it—more on 
a mere situation than a studied plot. 
In a frowzy Dublin lodging house 
peopled off and on by this decade’s 
dafhest denizens, a British soldier is 
held for possible reprisal to counter 
pending execution of an Irish rebel. 
This peg planted, Behan is free to 
wander wildly through the side- 
shows, producing a balmy bagpip- 
er, limp-wrist lovers, prostitutes, 
squealy social workers, kilted box- 
ers, militant revolutionists and as- 
sorted others, all outrageously en- 
tertaining and manipulated, so to 
speak, by a kind of Our Downtown 
narrator engagingly enacted by 
Maxwell Shaw. Undisciplined Bren- 
dan Behan’s show is hardly flawless, 
but the lusty enthusiasm, whimsical 
and ribald, generates joy. Every- 
thing is seen as through an upturned 
glass, drunk’ly. Maintaining Shake- 
spearean heartiness and vigor, di- 
rector Joan Littlewood splendidly 
controls her seventeen spirited char- 
acters, all of whom are marvelous, 
especially Alfred Lynch as the hos- 
tage. Turning comic cartwheels, 
Behan’s baby is bawdily uninhib- 
ited. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 


220 S, STATE ST. * CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SEE OUR AD ON BACK COVER 


If you do not want to cut coupon from Back 
Cover, please mail this for Free Illustrated 


Brochure: 
(J European Booklet No. 8-D 
(1 Mediterranean Booklet No. 8-F 


Name 


Address. 


City 
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When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RECHARGEABLE 
FLASHLIGHTS 


BATTERIES! 


ie Lite 


THE FULL BEAM OF A 
DOUBLE BATTERY FLASHLIGHT 
2 HOURS OF CONTINUOUS k 
LIGHT AFTER FULL CHARGE | 
RECHARGES IN ANY 110V AC | 
OUTLET 

BUILT-IN ALNICO MAGNET 
LUMINOUS SWITCH 

CAN BE RECHARGED OVER & 
OVER, CAN'T OVERCHARGE 
USES STANDARD BULB 

MADE IN U.S.A. 


Life Lite SUPER “200” 


@ GUARANTEED FIVE FULL YEARS. . 


The smaller model Life Lite 
will fit a man’s shirt pocket, 
fits easily into a woman's 
handbag. This model also 
recharges in a 110 AC out- 
let-—never needs batteries. 


Gift Boxed. 


POCKET SIZE LIFE LITE 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-11 
43-49 4lst St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $...0. for 


——POCKET SIZE LIFE LITE @ $5.95 each. 
——LIFE LITE Super 200 @ $9.95 each. 


(oll ) Guerre .-ZONE....... STATE... 


¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D. 


Noy. Puzzle Answer, P. 66; Oct. Puzzle Answer, P. 34. 


Horizontal 
1 Them bums with sand in their 
eyes 
5 The course of “Wagon Train’ 
(2 wds.) 


14 Biblical boater 

15 Here’s where they sing in Italy 
when they get stabbed in the 
back 

16 He made war (old style) 

17 The stuff in a Bikini 

18 Mended split 

19 You may find a choppy situation 
here 

20 Flivver Quiver 

22 Modern launch 

25 This may give you a false sense 
of figures 

26 Often stranger than fiction 

27 Doesn’t make it tell 

28 French cooking may cause you 
to do this 

31 Kind of hogwash the critics talk 
about most 

33 Original tongue of 
family 

36 A couple of good negatives 

37 Often tops the Scotch in Scot- 
land 

38 Pink elephant routine 

40 This may be ever and ever to 
you 

41 What do the girls see in those 
Broadway lights? 

42 A couple of fast flying times 
(2 wds) 

44, Get some iron in your sole here 

45 The usual Christmas atrocity 

46 Never off 

A7 This will be available 
zona this winter : 

48 The Jekyll-Hyde personality 

49 Undercover 

51 British politician 

53 Handle a corkscrew 

54 A swift right 

56 Winter cruising is 
(abbr.) 

57 Expose the beefs 

58 Rhode Island hangout 

62 Dry movements in Africa 

65 Famous utterance from educa- 
tional institutions all over the 
land 

66 She has a cowed spirit 

68 Work at it 

69 Italian lean-to 

70 Fabulous story teller 

71 One kind of class 

72 Milton Berle’s imaginary rela- 
tives 

73 Newts to you! 


an Irish 


in Ari- 


good here 
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Vertical { 
U.S. 
Big English field 
Where a baldheaded man often 
shines 
Brainwashing 
What the Victorian went around 
Exeuse my French, but you real- 
ly have a point here 
Look on the seamy side 
Causes many a shakeup 
A dry riverbed in Africa 
What a mountain boy wrestler 
wanted to do 
A crowd in Germany 
What the bride expected the 
holes in her loved one’s sock 
to do 
Pretty bony 
Keeps a lot of French girls on } 
their toes “iy 
Dangerous New York crossing | | 
(abbr.) J 
These green things are all over 
the world, but some will tell you 
there’s only one (2 wds.) ; 
Don’t confuse this with Sinatra | 
on your World Cruise } 
He thought of the Thinker 
In the beginning 
This is a very pleasant doggy 
arrangement 
The first student of knowledge 
was expelled here 
What Sweet Sue may do if you 
don’t heed her suit 
Flower pal = 
You'll need to put up with this _ 
on your camp trip 4 
C’est moi! i 
Josephine at home at 
Traveling spirit r 
Modern food box cz 
If you marry this girl, youll — 
never have any trouble with her _ 
in-laws 
Horse head holder 7 
This is on the way to Washington _ 
Beginning and end of Toronto 


2 
Bird calls 
Scandinavian Red 
How to keep clean on a train 


trip in Italy 

Backward 

Dear stuff to make you smell 
good, dress well 

This really tops everything 
Half-hearted dye 

Reciprocal of NNW 

Did you forget the most impor- 
tant thing in your message? Put 
it here (abbr.) A 
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BY RICHARD BARNES 


PE VWHE NEw Sonora-Baja Califor- 
nia highway inaugurated re- 
cently is the first paved route 

between central Mexico and the 
Republic’s newest state, and is ex- 
pected to contribute significantly to 
the rich tourist trade. Not only does 
the 460-mile highway offer a short 
‘cut for motorists coming to central 
Mexico from California but is a 
worthwhile excursion in itself as 
the region it makes accessible—all 
of which is within a day’s drive of 
the international border—is rich in 
historical sites and contains some of 
the most spectacular desert scenery 
on the continent. 

From the Pacific coast, the road 
climbs gradually to the pine-crested 
summit of the Sierra Juarez. There, 
from an altitude of 4,370 feet, the 
rocky scarp falls breathtakingly 
away to the below-sea-level Lower 
Colorado desert. The road descends 
on easy grades and curves, skirts the 
edge of the vast, dry Laguna Salada, 
and crosses the fertile Mexicali val- 
ley. Beyond the Colorado River the 
new highway traverses the harsh but 
beautiful region called the Gran 
Desierto, a wasteland of lava beds 
and moving sand, to Sonoyta. From 
there it swings through the historic 
Altar Valley, roughly following the 
Old Spanish Trail, and comes out 
on the Nogales international high- 
way at Santa Ana. 

Many excursions are possible 
along the new road. The border may 
be crossed at Tijuana, seventeen 
miles from San Diego, California; at 
Tecate; at Mexicali, opposite Cal- 
ifornia’s famous Imperial Valley 
and the Salton Sea; at San Luis, on 
the Colorado River; at Sonoyta, 

where the Old Spanish Trail leads 
north through the Organ Pipe Cac- 
tus National Monument to Ajo, 
continued on page 20 
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Our customers travel a lot, and they rush to write us 
whenever they find a real travel buy. We check them all 
and then double check them. From the thousands of travel 
tips which we’ve received, we’ve culled the best, and here 
they are in our big book TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN 
TRAVEL IN FOREIGN LANDS. Just a few of them: 


e A marvelous restaurant in Nice, where you get the 
closest thing to a gourmet meal, yet spend only $1.25 
to $2, depending on how elaborate a repast you want. 


e A sight to wander through underneath London's streets 
which can be one of the high points of a journey to 
Europe. A way to slice your travel costs in Japan by as 
ae as two thirds. A way to see Brussels for just 5¢ in 
ares. 


e A delightful 300-year old hacienda in Mexico, with 6- 
foot thick walls, now completely modernized and serving 
as a delightful, inexpensive hotel (with a waiting list 
a.mile long, it’s so good). Where to put up for a night 
in a charming old palace or the historic chambers of a 
sultan’s harem, in a duke’s castle or a baron’s mansion— 
and spend less than at a tourist-packed hotel. (Want a 
prince as your host in a glamorous castle, where $5 a day 
pays for both room and all meals?) 


There’s a quite unusual place to stroll along of a night 


Passenger-Carrying Freighters 


are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either 
New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. 
In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And what accommodations you get: Large 

rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a pri- 

vate bath, lots of good food and plenty of 

relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a 
round the world cruise can be yours for as little as 
$250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 
Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up 
and down the Pacific or elsewhere. Name the port 
and the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” 


This is the book that names the lines, tells where 
they go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of trav- 
elers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say “To learn how to travel 
for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World’.” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the new big 130 page 
edition includes practically every passenger carry- 
ing service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South 
Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called How to See the World at Low Cost. 


A big $1 worth especially as it can open the way 
to more travel than you ever thought possible. For 
your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


HOW 
TO 
If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of money 
in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on 
a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, 
or you can get there for $139 in fares via bus, rail 


and boat through colorful Mexico, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or $1000 via connecting steam- 
ers. You can island-hop around the West Indies 
via planes for several hundred dollars—or see the 
islands more leisurely by motor schooner for much, 
much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel 
ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters 
Club and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, 
has gathered into one handy book dozens upon 
dozens of specific travel routings to all parts of the 
world—Mexico, South America, Europe, Africa 
and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, 
the South Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at 
prices you can afford by combining freighter, liner, 
rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can 
travel now—that you don’t have to wait for some 
far-off day when you’ve saved much more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide, ‘‘How to Travel 
Without Being Rich.”’ 

Get it now to discover how much of the world 
rou can see without being rich. 


WITHOUT 
BEING RICH 


WHAT HARIAN READERS TOLD US 
ARE THE BEST TRAVEL BUYS IN ALL THE WORLD 
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each of the West Indian Islands you might visit. In fact, 


your trip and how much more you will enjoy yourself. 


in Amsterdam (and some have called it the most spectacu- 
lar night sight in all Burope). There are tourist tips for 


from Austria to Zanzibar, from Mexico to Rio, from Scot- 
land to Tokyo, from Rome to the ends of the earth— 
wherever you’re going, depend upon it, Harian customers 
have unearthed at least one hotel or two, at least a restau- 
rant or two or three, a particular sight worth seeing. And 
you should know what they are, for they make all the 
difference in the world as to how much you can save on 


Remember, in TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN TRAVEL 
IN FOREIGN LANDS are the cream of the travel values 
discovered by thousands of Harian readers on their trips 
through Europe, Mexico, South America, the Far East, 
etc. Here are just about all the world’s top buys in 
hotels, restaurants, shopping, sightseeing, transporta- 
tion, theaters, entertainment, and night life—thousands 
upon thousands of exciting discoveries and all of them 
sifted and discussed by Harian’s own editors. 


TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN TRAVEL IN FOREIGN 
LANDS is a big book, like all of Harian’s books. and its 
low price of $1.50 will repay you a hundred times over 
in savings and a thousand times over in added fun, better 
food, and greater comfort whenever you travel. So order 
it now. 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
OR VACATION 


- . . at what look like 


rewar prices—and 
where no one ever heard of nerves 
or worries 


THESE ARE AMERICA’S OWN BARGAIN PARADISES 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path 
names the really low cost Florida retirement and 
vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 

Southwest, California, the South and East, 

Canada—and a dozen other areas which the 

crowds have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region 
where winters are as warm and sunny as Miami 
Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that 
island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles 
nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get there). 
Or those many other low-cost exquisitely beautiful 
spots all over the United States and Canada which 
visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low 
and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a dif- 
ferent kind of vacationing or retirement paradise 
which you can afford—places as glamorous as 
far-off countries yet every one of them located 
right near at hand. Like these: 

e France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the 
world—completely surrounded by Canadian territory 

. or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . or 
age- -old Spanish hamiets right in our own U.S., where 
relaxation is the order of the day. 

e Resort villages where visistors come by the score, so you 
always meet new people . . . but they never come by 
the thousands to raise prices or crowd you out. 

e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives 
you an almost endless round of barbecues, musicals, 
concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners 
and a fine arts program. That Southern island first 
discovered by millionaires who had all the world to 
roam in. , . and now their hideaways are open to any- 
one who knows where to find them. 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the 
United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists 
search for picturesque locations where costs are 
low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or 
with flowers on every side. Here are the real 
U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or 
woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, 
are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, 
and dozens of other spots just about perfect for 
your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest 
prices you've heard of since the gone-forever 
prewar days. They’re all in the United States and 
Canada, and for good measure you also read about 
the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with 
facts that open the way to freedom from tension 
and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet 
it costs only $2. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS | 
5 Baron Street, Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 
I have enclosed $...........:::0:0000 (cash, check, or money | 
order). Please send me the books I checked below, 
YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT 
SATISFIED. ; ; " rs 
[} Today’s Best Buys in Travel in Foreign Lands. $1.50. | 
[} Travel Routes Around the traveler’s | 
directory to passenger carrying freighters, $1. 


© How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. | 
© Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own bargain para- 

dises. $2. | 
Special offer: all books above for $4 | 
NAME.... 


ODDS & INNS 


OTEL AMERICA in the Houston, 
Texas, Cullen Center will 
cost some $4,000,000, have 

250 guest rooms plus coffee shops, 
restaurants, cabana accommoda- 
tions, swimming pool, terrace when 
opened under Hotel Corporation of 
America operation in 1962.... New 
Golden Head Beach Hotel is sched- 
uled to open November 12 at Ora- 
cabessa, Jamaica, with accommoda- 
tions for 128 guests in both cottage 
units and a main building. . . . Cor- 
nerstone has been laid for Rome’s 
Cavalieri Hilton, which will also 
open in 1962, cost approximately 
$8,000,000, contain some 40 guest 
rooms, have all usual luxury hotel 
facilities plus tennis courts, a roof 
garden, a fifteen-acre private park. 
... At the tip of Long Island, Gur- 
ney’s Inn in Montauk will remain 
open all year for the first time this 
year, offering off-season rates but 
only heated rooms—no meals—for 
winter visitors. ... New Hotel Syra- 
cuse Country House, a motor hotel 
eight minutes from downtown Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., boasts full hotel facili- 
ties, 150 guest rooms, lounge, restau- 
rant, pool... . Hawaiian King Ho- 
tel in Honolulu now offers monthly 
rates for kitchen-equipped suites. 
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BURTON HOLMES 


Travdoyes 350m 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre . . . Producer-Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. 

SETS OF 50 VIEWS —free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script—$12.50 postpaid. 
% Choose from: 

eEngland Round-about London e Austria 
e The Alps @ India-Southeast Asia 
e Holland e Venice-Dalmatian Riviera 
e Enchanting Byways of France 

SETS OF 25 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50. postpaid. 
% Choose from: ¢ Northern Italy © Naples 

e Florence e Denmark e Moorish Spain 


FREE FILE BOX 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, —~ 
Holds 100 slides 


Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 


20 Bartlett Ave., Dept. T-3, Det. 3, Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide. 


Mich. orders add 3% sales tax 
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September saw inauguration of new 
Diamond Head Wing of Waikiki's Princess 
Kaiulani hotel with 210 lanai rooms added 
to structure's original 304. 


Sprawling Scottsdale, Ariz., Executive 
House resort hotel will open in March, 
1961, with 210 rooms, two pools, 

tennis courts, golf course on nine acres. 


Numerous New Inns Alter America’s Skyline 


Franklin Motor Inn opened in late summer 
with unique Y-shaped design, adding 
300 air-conditioned rooms plus pool to 
Philadelphia's in-town accommodations. 


Plastic dome shields rooftop swimming 
pool of recently completed Barclay Motel | 
in Atlantic City, which offers accommodations | 
for 250 guests, hotel services. 


Summer, 1961, opening is slated for Mount 
Beacon Inn and Recreation Center at 
Beacon, N.Y., with year-round pools, 

ski facilities, ice-skating rink. 
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FOR THAT SPECIAL LITTLE GIRL 


SET OF DOLLS. 


2 BRIGHT, COLORFUL DOLLS 


Each nearly 2 ft. tall. 
Unbreakable. Washable 
_ plastic faces. 


EACH DOLL DIFFERENTLY AND 
BEAUTIFULLY DRESSED 


ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY WITH GIFT 
CARD WITH NAME OF DONOR 


ORDER EARLY TO BE SURE OF 
CHRISTMAS DELIVERY! 


| 

: 

MISS PONYTAIL pout ziprer-pursE | 

COMPLETE WITH TOY MAKE UP KIT | 
INCLUDED FREE WITH EACH | Send Dolls to: 

| 

| 

| 

| 


A 
REALLY 


BIG 


CHRISTMAS 


FOR ONLY 
95 


Plus 50c Handling 


| INTERNATIONAL SALES 
1P. O. BOX 681-T 11 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 am enclosing $_______ for: | 
Set(s) DOLLS @ $4.95 per set plus 50c handling. | 
DONOR’S NAME 
| 

| 

| 

| 

j 

| 

| 


ADDRESS 
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Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you pian a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “‘LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 


. now have the basics of a second language, you can 


aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 
Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! B 
The reason this “Living Language” method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


| The Educational Guild TR-11 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check FRENCH O) SPANISH 
Important Here ITALIAN GERMAN 
LJ RUSSIAN O HEBREW 
Name. 
(piease print) 
Address 
— City and Zone. State. 


ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer | 


a thild first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 

The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language”? method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE 
TRIP 
DIARY 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels. 
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See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 
Leam strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
. .. but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 
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Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates’’! a 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com=- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat”’ any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get”? every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


~~ 
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“Living Language” 


Course Includes 
40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 

CONVERSATION 

MANUAL— 
COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


Here's All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly —_ 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 long-playing 
83%4 RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 
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T R AV e: L B A G j NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel : = Cheadle aa ¥. 


: Please send me ( ) TRAVEL BAGS @ $1.50 each. 


LAND LINK 


Arizona, site of the world’s largest 
open-pit copper mine; and—turn- 
ing north from Santa Ana—at 
Nogales, 67 miles from ‘Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Good accommodations are avail- 
able at short intervals all along the 
way except for the 225-mile stretch 
between San Luis and Caborca. 
Paved roads lead from Mexicali, 
Sonoyta and Santa Ana to the Gulf 
of California where swimming, 
boating and sport fishing are excel- 
lent all year. 

All of the portion between 
Tijuana and Sonoyta is within the 
Free Zone, where most goods are 
imported duty free and American 
citizens may enter without any 
formalities at all. To go beyond 
Sonoyta, all that is necessary is to 
pick up a $3.00 tourist card and free 
car permit at any point of entry. 
Prices on Mexican handicrafts are 
higher here than in central Mexico, 
but a keen shopper can find real 
bargains in German cutlery, French 
perfumes, Swiss watches and the like 
at reputable import houses in 
Tijuana, Mexicali and San Luis. 

Tijuana, perhaps not so wicked 
as she is supposed to be, offers tour- 
ists jai alai, horse racing, dog racing, 
bull fights, cock fights, boxing, many 
night clubs, and other amusements, 
and if you want you can still have 
your picture taken in a cart hitched 
to a donkey painted with zebra 
stripes, as F. Scott Fitzgerald did 


_ during the old days. 


The western slope of the Sierra 
Juarez is lovely wine-raising coun- 
try, with vineyards and pastures 


studded with live oaks in valleys un- 
der brushy, boulder-strewn hills. 
Tecate, famous throughout Mexico 
for its excellent brewery, is a peace- 
ful little town in the midst of this 
region. The brewery gives a guided 
tour with free samples of the beer. 

The Laguna Salada (Salty Lake) , 
now completely dry, once had an 
inlet to the Gulf over the low, mud- 
dy flats to the south. Some: say the 
shifting sands of the lake’s bed cover 
the hull of a pearl-laden Spanish 


galleon that went aground there in- 


the Sixteenth Century while search- 
ing for the Straits of Anian. 

Like Tijuana, Mexicali, the state 
capital of Northern Baja California, 
is on the way to becoming an attrac- 
tive modern city. Irrigation has 
brought prosperity to the fertile, 
once-desert valley. 

Lying between Mexicali and the 
Colorado River is a rural and pic- 
turesque area of wicker huts, tiny 
towns, rows of poplars, canebrakes 
and broad, rich fields. Plowing is 
still done by horses, donkeys and 
mules, but tractors and transmission 
lines are also to be seen, as well as 
the huge, life-giving canals. Perhaps 
a lamentable sign of progress is the 
bridge that has replaced the pleas- 
ant little current-driven ferries that 
used to cross the Colorado River. 

Continuing eastward, the road 
crosses the low, arid Yuman desert, 
climbing gradually into a region of 
magnificent formations of colored 
rock, volcanic craters, lava beds and 
increasingly varied vegetation. 
There are pure stands of the hand- 
some but vicious cholla cactus, some 
varieties growing:to ten feet or more 


. in height. Smoke trees, the fragrant 


creosote bush, and giant saguaro) . 
organ pipes, and ‘“‘old man” cactuj_ 
are abundant, plus the ocotill 
which looks like a bundle of dry 
sticks until it bursts into leaf. | 

After Sonoyta, the character oj 
the desert changes. Here is ranching. 
country, with many half-wild cattlq” 
ert of mesquite, screw bean, iron” 
wood and palo verde trees. The” 


with its white paper-like bark anc) 
delicate leaves, grows on rocky hill} 
sides. 

Center for this region is the his) 
toric old town of Caborca, which) 
was a village of 4,000 Indians when) 
the Jesuit explorer-missionary Eu} 


of a western Timbuktu. 

The handsome mission church, 
begun by the Jesuits and enlarged) 
later by the Franciscans, is still inj 
use. It was the scene of a battle inj 
1857, when Sonorans ensconced inj 
the mission and convent defeated af 
band of American freebooters who} 
were trying to seize Sonora, Sinaloa,} 
and Baja California. The anniver-| 
sary, April 6, is gaily celebrated| 
each year. i 

The harsh desert drove the Span-/ 
ish settlers of California north to the} 
Gila River, and after the Gadsden| 
Purchase, Baja California was iso-} 
lated from the rest of the country. | 
But the way is open now, and the, 
cholla forests, volcanic wastelands } 
and oceans of moving sand that } 
were once a barrier have become so } 
much spectacular scenery for the} 
motoring traveler. 


Volcanic crater west of Sonoyta along new Sonora-Baja California highway typifies region's arid beauty, has dense stand of cholla cactus. 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


ouRIsts in the Bahamas the 
Toie of Nov. 5 may be puzzled 

by native cries of “Burn Guy 
Fawkes!’ and seemingly impromp- 
tu parades with startling effigies. Let 
them have no fears—this is an an- 
qual fling in the islands reminding 
British subjects of the seventeenth- 
entury conspirator who aimed at 
England’s houses of Parliament. 
strangely enough, the Guy Fawkes 
yarading in Nassau and the isles 


tearby is now to calypso music.’ 


ather than something martial... . 
Officials whipping Nassau’s Speed 
Weeks into shape are having their 
hands full this time because there 
are just too many entries by 
lrivers of world prominence as 
he Noy. 22-Dec. 5 classic rolls 
1ear.... Anglers who think they’ve 
vad every thrill ought to hook up 
vith Bahamian wahoos during the 
sighth annual Roundup, Dec. 4-31. 
Here is a streamlined battler that'll 
sive any reel a fast go... . Special 
eruises and extra-section flights 
will bring big crowds to Nassau for 
the Dec. 25-Jan. 2 period, with the 
mnual Junkanoo Festivals—pre- 
lawn of Dec. 26 and Jan. 2—as 
nigh spots in the program... . 
Those who hop to Grand Bahama 
sland these days for a bit of relaxa- 
ion at Jack Tar’s sprawling club 
pl find the first nine of an eight- 
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een-hole golf links offering real 
challenges. . . . Always a favorite 
spot for an evening out in Nassau, 
the Buena Vista—expanded and 
plushed—is reopening Nov. 20 
under direction of new owners. Its 
porch dining room will handle 112, 
a garden terrace 70, an inside room 
55, and two outer areas more than 
100. .. . Fashion tip for winter visi- 
tors: No “short” shorts, please! And 
you can leave home your halter tops, 
too, and your leotards and snug- 
snug slacks. The Government re- 
quests that visitors—and residents— 
be comfortable, not conspicuous. 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


GREAT convenience to visitors 

A returning from Bermuda to 
the U. S. is the newly estab- 
lished Pre-Customs Clearance, start- 
ed at Kindley Air Terminal last 
month. With this new system, de- 
parting vacationers have their lug- 
gage checked before it is put on the 
plane, eliminating the usual wait 
at ports of arrival. . . . The long 
overdue General Post Office is un- 
likely to be started before 1962 on 
the site next to the new City Hall. 
.. Recently two Russian oceanogra- 
phic ships put into Hamilton Har- 
bor for “physical and mental rest,” 
following five months compiling 
information on the interaction of 
weather conditions and ocean tides. 
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As a tribute, the Russian scientists 
presented the Colony with an auto- 
graphed atlas. . . . Dance im air- 
conditioned comfort at the Pink 
Papaya Room in The Briton. 
Atop Langton Hill, this newest 
atmospheric cecktail lounge of- 
fers first class entertainment 
nightly. . . . Travel agents in key 
cities have been enthusiastic over 
the original presentation of the 
Bermuda promotion tour headed 
by the Bermuda Trade Develop- 
ment Board and the Hotel and 
Guest House Association. Groups 
of travel agents were briefed at ten 
display panels, each depicting a 
special hotel or guest house and the 
amenities. ... By the end of the 
month, the two new ferries built 
in England will be on the Hamil- 
ton to Somerset run. . . . Horse 
racing returns to the Shelley Bay 
Race Track on November 11, and 
a number of new horses will be add- 
ed to provide worthwhile entertain- 
ment for Bermudians and visitors. 

. An unusual addition to the 
glamorous stock found at Calypso’s 
fashion house is the hull of the 
speedy 505 class sailboats. Imported 
by John Hornburg, this English 
boat will be used by the newly- 
formed Sailing and Planing Club, 
and is on sale at Calypso. ... Fora 
small cost, lovers of Bermuda’s way 
of life can subscribe to The Ber- 
mudian, the Colony’s oldest illus- 
trated monthly magazine. Send a 
check for $4.25 to the Hamilton of- 
fice, and treat yourself to a Christ- 
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mas gift that repeats itself twelve 
times a year... . The new Garden 
for the Blind has been opened in 
the Botanical Gardens, where sight- 
less people can stroll amongst the 
garden beds and hear the gurgle of 
the fountain. . . . It has been con- 
firmed by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute’s Department of Armed Forces 
History, that the wreck discovered 
last year’ by Edward Downing was 
truly the Sea Venture, first boat to 
come to Bermuda. ... Although the 
St. George Hotel has shuttered its 
accommodations until March 1, 
the Anchorage Bar will be open, 
snack luncheons will be served 
and the swimming pool and golf 
course will remain open to the 
public. . . . New economy rates 
have been introduced by BOAC and 
Eagle Airways on their Skycoach 
service, departing from Bermuda to 
England once a month. No food is 
served on this class, baggage allow- 
ance is 33 pounds, and the roundtrip 
ticket costs a low $364. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


HE City of Spa has organized a 
‘i attractive form of travel 
allowing tourists to take ad- 
vantage of a whole program of enter- 
tainment. It includes full board, a 
detailed visit of the city, a conducted 
tour by coach, an afternoon snack 
in the district of the Ardennes and, 
in addition, a visit to the hydro- 
pathic establishment, the Spa-Mon- 
opole factories, the Museum of the 
Fauna, the Zoo, etc... . Construe- 
tion of the Brussels-Paris high- 
way will be finished by the end of 
1963 according to new schedules. 
. The Belgian Royal Library is 
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holding an exhibition of fifteenth- 
century and sixteenth-century books 
at 4 Boulevard de l’Empereur in 


Brussels until December 31. The 


group comprises some 200 works, 
many of which are the only speci- 
mens. Thanks to the kindness of 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, the well- 
known American bibliophile and 
patron, these books, most of which 
are illustrated, are being shown, 
many for the first time. .. . Nether- 
lands Steamship Co. and Reyal 
Rotterdam Lloyd have extended 
their joint network by the forma- 
tion of a Nedlloyd Latin America 
and Caribbean service. Ships 
maintaining monthly service from 
Calcutta and East Pakistan, the 
Malay States and the Philippines 
will call regularly at Callao, Guaya- 
quil and Buenaventura and sail via 
the Panama Canal to ports along 
the Gulf of Mexico, possibly calling 
at Kingston and Miami. ... Part of 
the former “Happy Belgium” ex- 
hibit of the Brussel’s World Fair has 
been transformed into a playground 
for children. Belgium has 
signed an agreement with Jor- 
dan for regular air service be- 
tween Brussels and Jordan, pact 
aimed at encouraging tourism 
and strengthing commercial re- 


‘ lations of the two countries. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Doris Fletcher 


RITISH Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration has just inaugu- 


rated Rolls-Royce 707 service 
from New York to Jamaica via Nas- 
sau, the 133-passenger jets operating 
on a weekly basis. After winging to 
Nassau in two hours and 35 minutes, 
the jets reach Jamaica’s Montego 
Bay in another hour, continuing to 


the island’s capital, Kingston. Curj” 
rent schedules call for Saturday) 
flights from New York, returning 
Sundays, but daily 707 service com} 
mences Dec. 19 to Jamaica and Dec§ 
24 to Nassau. It’s the fastest service) 
to the islands and operates in addi} 
tion to the jet- prop Britannias regi 
ularly on the circuit. ... New elev} 
en-room Silver Beach Hotel on 
Rockley Beach in Barbados nad 
budget-pegged rates at $6.00-$7. 20) 
including meals. Curacao’s) 
popular Intercontinental Hotel is 
adding a walloping 200-room an‘ 
nex. ... Chinese from Hong Kong 
will be brought to Trinidad for 
staffing a new, authentic Chinese] 
Hotel-Restaurant soon to be built. 
..- A $7,000,000 resort proje 
is underway at Mameyes between)f 
Rio Grande and Luquillo Beachi 
on Puerto Rico. Plans call for an} 
eighteen-hole golf course, hotel fa 
cilities for 100 persons and a two-| 
story cottage-style layout for 300) 
guests. ... Haiti’s Hotel Oloffson in} 
Port-au- Pie will retain its fa- 
mous traditional atmosphere as the} 
island’s haven for poets, artists a 
writers, its new Owner’s promise. . 
Little Surinam has a Danette 
some $65,000,000 for various deyel-} 
opments, with tourist plans and} 
eae: a heavy part of the: 
budget. . Dominica hopes to} 
complete its new runway and air 
terminal building by year’s end. 
. Eden for eaters: Au Grand Cor- 
sair restaurant in Gosier, Guade- 
loupe, set on a terrace above a lovely | 
almond-tree shaded beach. . . «| 
Mountain Top Hotel in St. Thomas. 
is finishing its face-lifting renova-| 
tion. ... Aruba’s famous free-port | 
jewelry shop, Spritzer and Fuhr- 
mann, has installed a carillon on 
its facade, the fourteen bells peal- 
ing merrily now every half hour 
and for special concerts. As bells 
chime, seven figures whirl Ney 
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LONDON 


By Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


EOPLE-TO-PEOPLE WEEK, Noy. 
20-26, climaxes a country-wide 
drive of the International 
Friendship League to open more 
homes to overseas visitors. Func 
tioning from Creswick Road, Lon- 
don W.3 (ACOrn 4303), League 
helps visitors meet hospitable resi- 
dents, one of the best ways to get to 
know a country. Membership in the 
organization allows use of their in- 
expensive club-like dormitory facil- 
ities during a London stay. 
Whether mansion or humble 
home, even in London only 30% 
will be centrally heated. Buy a 
soft wool undershirt in any clothing 
store, and wear it under everything, 
as the British men and women do, 
then perhaps the electric fires and 
warm hospitality will be enough... . 
For those of heartier stuff, the week- 
ly (until April) outdoor activity 
courses in riding, rock climbing, 
mountain walking, canoeing and fly 
fishing are held at Plas y Brenin in 
Snowdonia, the center of Wales. 
Prices range from $22.40 to $30.80, 
according to course, and include 
room and full board. Information 
from the Central Council of Physi- 
cal Recreation, 6 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. . . . Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre has signed a 
three-year contract at the Ald- 
wych Theatre, opening mid-De- 
cember to present new plays and 
non-Shakespearean classics in a 
twelve-month London program. 
The Stratford-upon-Avon Shake- 
speare season will continue to run 
from April into November. . . . For 
the first time in many years, Old Vic 
will also have an equal-ranking 
traveling group. In London, Romeo 
and Juliet is alternating with the 
Stephen Spender translation “of 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart. She Stoops 
to Conquer comes in on Nov. 8, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream on Dec. 
20, the season running until mid- 
1961. The touring company is play- 
ing in leading cities of the provinces 
until December when it goes to the 
USSR. ... Watch for King Kong, the 
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JUNG IN KWAN’S 
TOTAL ASSETS 


A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
—a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 


Father and mother living? Jung In 
Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 
His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 
is alone. 


Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 
stomach. 


Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
can refer you to several thousand orphans 
on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 
his experience in aching hunger—lonely 
nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
crowds—dying friends. 


Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets 
in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large 
or small, from an American heart and 
pocket can save the life of a little boy 
or girl. 

The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 
given to him by a CCF worker who later 
admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. 
He no longer will be one of the unhappy 
half of the world’s children. For every 
other child in the world goes to bed 
hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
us worry about excess weight, children 
starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
any of the countries listed. 


Christian Children’s Fund, tn 
corporated in 1938, with its 391 
affiliated orphanage schools in 41 
countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children, It 
serves 30 million meals a year, It 
is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the 
International Cooperation Admint- 
stration of the United States Gov- 
ernment, It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious, 


COUNTRIES: 


Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or great- 
est need, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [ girl [ for 
one year in 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 


the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
[Please send me further information. 


=Zone_— 


Enclosed is payment for the full year eae 

O first month []. Please send me the ADDRESS 
child’s name, story, address and picture. CITY. 

I understand that I can correspond with STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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South African musical extravagan- 
za. ... National Cat Club Show is 
at Olympia, Dec. 3. . . . December 
through January, the Tate Gallery 
will exhibit paintings from the pri- 
vate collection of American Ambas- 
sador John Hay Whitney. . . . Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
opened a London office at 110 
Fenchurch St., in The City.... You 
carve your own roast beef, ham 
or pork at The Carvery, Regents 
Palace Hotel, just off Piccadilly 
Cireus. The all-you-can-eat three- 
course menu costs about $1.75 at 
lunch, $2.10 for dinner, 5:30-8:00 
p-m. 


MEXICO 


By Peter Olwyler 


HE enormous statue of ex-pres- 

ident Aleman at National 

University in Mexico City was 
dynamited by vexed students, but 
continued to stand solemnly with 
half its bottom blown away. It’s due 
for repairs. No one knows for sure 
what the big beef was about. .. . 
King Nat laid ’em Cole at the res- 
taurant Senorial in the capital re- 
cently. . . . A pleasant hotel in 
Acapulco is the Ritz, on the beach, 
with singles from $4.00—kids 
under twelve, accompanied by 
parents, no charge. . . . Top price 
on Mexican-assembled autos has 
been set at $4,400 U. S., and no 
“luxury” cars may be imported any 
more. . . . Mexico City’s new classy 
set of widened streets and over-and- 
_ underpasses has been set in opera- 
tion officially by President Lopez 
Mateos. The tab was 150 million 
pesos. .. . The undefeated world’s 
champ ping-pongist, Reba Monness, 
displayed a few handsome curves in 
the capital table tennis set recently. 
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. Mexican Government Tour- 
ism Department asks tourists 
please to report promptly any ir- 
regularity or complaint, either in 


person at Reforma 35 in the capi- 


tal, or by telephone to 35-81-20, 
Line 4... . Autocar trains have been 
placed on the Merida-Campeche 
run in southeast Mexico, cutting 
travel time to two and a half hours. 
. .Candid view of Mexico is offered 
by Stan Delaplane’s Delaplane in 
Mexico, a sort of whimsical guide- 
book selling throughout the repub- 
lic for $4.00. Sunday noon concerts 
in the Juventina Rosas amphithe- 
ater in the capital’s Chapultepec 
Park are worth the listening. . . . 
Beautiful hand-executed —rub- 
bings of pre-Columbian stone 
carvings and exactingly made 
duplicates, on finest quality rice 
paper, make handsome wall hang- 
ings, and are now obtainable at 
from $30.00 to $300 by mail 
from Ann Parker, 324 E. 19th 
St., New York City, an artist who 
headquarters in Manhattan and 
hunts new carvings in Mexico.... 
Mexico and the U. S. have signed a 
new air pact which allows CMA the 
Mexico City-Dallas-Fort Worth- 
Chicago route; has Aeronaves con- 
tinuing its New York route and 
maybe adding Washington; hands 


Aeronaves the Mazatlan-Torreon- 


Monterrey-San Antonio flights and 
the Hermosillo-Tucson route as 
well; and retained rights in the 
Mexico City-Miami flights for Guest 
Airlines; O.K.’d the La Paz (Lower 
California) to Los Angeles route 
for Trans Mar de Cortes. . . . The 
republic’s only English Language 
paid daily newspaper, the Mexico 
City. News, celebrated its tenth 
birthday recently. . . . Mexico’s 
Dolores Del Rio has raised local eye- 
brows by announcing she’s accepted 
the part of Elvis Presley’s mother 
and will rock and roll in Hollywood 
cinedom with him as soon as shoot- 
ing Is set. 


By Maxine Atwater 


FIRST in China is the newly 7 
A dedicated Moslem mosque |) 

built in Taipei, Taiwan. It’s 1] 
Arabic on the outside, with typical | 
portico, domes and lattice work, 
modern on the inside. ... Adjacent | 
to some of the finest deep-sea fish- |) 
ing in New Zealand will be a new 
Florida-style motel at Tutukaka jf 
harbor on the North Auckland | 
Peninsula. The sportsman’s haven, | 
to open this month, will boast a full- H 
scale game fishing resort with its § 
own launch, dinghy, private beach | 
and fresh water swimming pool... . | 
Pan American World Airways has | 
put out a new booklet with good 
information on what to buy and 
wear while traveling through the | 
Pacific. Copies are available free | 
from any Pan Am office. . . . Fiji 
Visitors Bureau, too, offers a guide | 
to the colony. Write to the FVB at | 
P.O. Box 92, Suva, for a copy... - . 
Junk riding in Hong Kong can be _} 
a luxurious way to view the hillside } 
city. Now a 40-foot, three-masted | 
vessel, the Sea Dragon, picks passen- } 
gers up on the Hong Kong and | 
Kowloon sides of the Colony for a: | 
harbor cruise. The Sea Dragon is | 
equipped with modern facilities and | 
meals are served aboard. . . . Singa- } 
pore, Saigon and Djakarta were | 
linked to the U. S. by overnight |} 
flights from Los Angeles when Pan — 
American inaugurated Jet Clipper _ 
service recently. . . . Royal Inter- 
ocean Lines inaugurated a passen- 
ger service from Japan to East — 
Australia, via Hong Kong. Two — 
modern air-conditioned vessels will 
give monthly sailings from Mel- 
bourne and Brisbane to Japanese 
ports. ... Australia’s first heliport — 
is expected to be in service in 
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arly November. Operated be- 
‘tween Melbourne and the airport, 
copters will whisk airline passengers 
to the heliport float on the Yarra 
River in ten minutes—the bus trip 
now taking 45 minutes to cover the 
distance. . . . In Korea at Chung 
Pyung Lake, less than two hours’ 
driving time from Seoul, a new tour- 
ist lodge is open to visitors who can 
take time out for a retreat to this 
lush mountain setting... . Just com- 

leted is the first phase of construc- 
tion of Seoul’s Kimpo Airport. Spa- 
cious rooms and facilities are the 
first step, 1961 plans calling for a 
modern, three-story marble build- 
ing... . Noumea, New Caledonia, 
was Hakod directly with Paris re- 
cently when TAI put its first DC-8 
jetliners in operation. .. . At Isles 
of Pines, near the capital, Hotel 
Relais de Kanumera is situated on 
an isthmus with white sand beaches 
on either side, new Melanesian-style 
huts with separate baths being built 
to add to the present accommoda- 
tions. .. . New facilities at the Kyoto 
Hotel, in Kyoto, Japan, will be 
ready by March 1961. Enlarged to 
nine stories, it will have 140 guest 
rooms, new banquet hall, grill, bar. 


By Margaret Gardner 


been so brilliant: At the 

Comédie-Caumartin is the 
French adaptation of the American 
hit, Raisin in the Sun; at the 
Antoine, Marcel Achard’s new com- 
edy, L’Idiote; at the Madeleine, 
André (The Little Hut) Roussin’s 
newest play, in verse, Les Glorieuses; 
Patachou holds the stage at the Am- 
bassadeurs in Alexandre (Irma La 
Douce) Breftort’s latest musical 
comedy; Edwige Feuillére continues 
her repertory at the Sarah-Bern- 
hardt, this Nov. in Corneille’s 
Rodogne. Holdover hits from last 
year include Francoise Sagan’s Cha- 
teau en Suéde at the Atelier, Jean 
Genét’s Le Balcon at the Gymunase, 
and Becket by Jean Anouilh at the 
Montparnasse-Gaston-Baty. ... One 
of the complaints of nocturnally 


ie theatrical season has never 
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You Cau Influence Others 
With Your Thinking! 


RY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from. your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe A.P.X. 


The Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe A.P.Xx. 
The Rosicrucians, AMORC 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 


Kindly send me a free copy of 
the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 


I am interested in learning how I 
may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 
Name_. 


Address 
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inclined visitors is Paris’ appar- 
ent lack of eating spots epen after 
midnight. In reality there are many 
places open until the early morning 
hours: La Calavados on rue Pierre 
Charron, The Elysées Matignon at 
the Rond-Point des Champs-Elysees, 
The Epi Club and La Coupole in 
Montparnasse, Don Camilo and 
Chez Lipp in St. Germain des Prés, 
just to mention a few. .. . Typical 
French celebration is the Féte de 
Sainte Catherine on Nov. 25, in 
honor of all unmarried girls who 
have passed the quarter-century 
mark. . . . Racing is confined to 
Auteuil track during Nov. .. . Gad- 
gets, toys, clothes and anything to 
ensure the comfort and well-being 
of children are on display this 
month at the Grand Palais.... At 
the Petit Palais throughout Nov. 
and Dec. is an exhibition of eight- 
eenth-century Italian artistic works 
while the French School of Painting 
is featured in Nov. at the Museum of 
Modern Art. ... November 15, 16 
and 17 is the celebrated Trois Glori- 
euses féte, to mark the end of the 
grape harvest, and well worth a visit 
» to Beaune, in the heart of Burgun- 
dy. . . . The Louvre now has a 
snack bar, situated between the 
Poussin exhibit and the Goya 
Room. ... The late Boris Vian’s 
operetta, Le Chevalier des Neiges, 
will be created at the Opera-Coii- 
que on Noy. I]... . Air France has 
received delivery of its tenth Boeing 
Intercontinental, named Chateau 
de Chaumont. .. . In famed Les 
Halles, the central food market of 
Paris, a memorable meal can be 
had at the unimposing Au Grand 
Comptoir, 4 rue Pierre-Lescot, 
for about $3.00, including an ex- 
cellent house wine. Specialties are 
snails, pdté, and such sturdy stand- 
bys as boeuf Bourgignon and roast 
beef. Reservations are necessary: 
GUT 5630. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


ow THAT brisker November 
weather is,here and the nights 

are long again, after-dark 

clubs are doing a rushing business. 
Usually you won't find floor shows, 
but at the Samovar, a new Russian 
spot on the outskirts at Viale Oce- 
ano Pacifico 15, you will, plus a good 
dance band and excellent Russian 
food. About $10.00 for two... . If 
you want a variety show with inter- 
national acts right here in town, try 
the newly opened Salone Marghe- 
rita, a theatre just off Piazza di Spag- 
na at Via Due Macelli 75.... Now 
you can ride the trains on credit. 
The Italian State Railways is the 
first, and as of now the only, railroad 
in the world to issue tickets on a 
Diners’ Club Card... . Should you 
hunger for Polynesian and Chinese 
food, don’t miss Jim and _ Jerry’s 
Luau, colorful restaurant with a 
lush South Seas decor at Via Sar- 
degna 34. Also serves steaks and 
chops. . . . Although the Olympics 
are long gone, you can still see the 
Exhibition of Sport in History and 


* Art at Palazzo delle Scienze in the 


E.U.R. section of Rome—a fascinat- 
ing collection of ancient sculpture 
and mosaics gathered from many 
different museums. Worth a trip. 


. Down in Naples the opera season | 


gets under way Nov. 27 in beautiful 
Teatro San Carlo, while here in 
Rome the Santa Cecilia Orchestra 
begins its winter concert schedule. 

. Annual warning: From now 
until spring pack warm clothes 
for Italy. Hotels are never heated 
up to American standards, and as a 
result, wool sweaters and jackets are 
indispensable indoors as well as out. 
Rome, on roughly the same latitude 
as New York, has a milder climate, 


but you won’t mistake it for Florida” 

. . In Milan, enjoy a gourme) 
meal at Barca D’Oro, an excellen) 
restaurant at Via Borgospressd 
18. . . . Incidentally, train travey 
time between that city and Parif 
has been cut to eleven hours. And dij) 
rect sleeper service has been inaugu’ 
rated between Rome and Moscow!) 
via Vienna, Prague and Warsaw. . . 
For modern jewelry in striking de 
signs and a large collection of an 
tiques as well, stop in at Piccini’s or 
Florence’s Ponte Vecchio. ... Want 
to see something most tourists 
miss? Drive to the Garden of Bo} 
marzo near Viterbo, about 50 miles 
from Rome. It is filled with giganti 
stone monsters so old—and so unlike 
Etruscan and early Roman art—tha 
scholars don’t know what ancient) 
people did them. . . . For local color, 
some Sunday morning wander| 
through Rome’s Flea Market at 
Porta Portese—a weird collection off 
antiques, junk and colorful per- 
sonalities—one of the authentic be 
hind-the-scenes sights of the city. If 
you buy anything, never pay the ask- 
ing price... . Two new attractions 
in Plovenede A snack bar in the 
station where you can get hurry- 
up food while waiting for your 
train, and a Dante Museum in the’ 
medieval house near Piazza della 
Signoria where he lived until the’ 
city kicked him out around 1300. 


>) SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen 


EAR’S two greatest cultural 
events in Scandinavia take’ 
place on December 10. On that 
day the Nobel Peace Prize is dis- 
tributed in the capital of Norway, 
Oslo, and the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture in the capital of Sweden, Stock- 
holm. Both events take place in the 
presence of Royalty from the coun- 
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try concerned and its highest author- 
ities, and the awards of the prizes 
in many ways leave their marks on 
the life of the two capitals. ... Any- 
one—regardless of nationality— 
born before 1893 can in Sweden 
buy a special discount ticket for 
ten Kroner which permits travel 
by railway all over Sweden at any 
time for half price. .. . Norway is 
in full swing with the preparations 
for the most famous ski-sports meet- 
ing of Europe at Holmenkollen near 
Oslo. The finest ski-hoppers of the 
world compete on this occasion, and 
they perform their fantastic achieve- 
ments in the presence of 100,000 on- 
lookers. The Holmenkollen meet- 
ing is expected to take place at the 
beginning of March, 1961....A 
great Scandinavian exhibition of 
antiquities will be held in the Os- 
terman Hall in Stockholm Nov. 
4-13... . On Nov. 12 Norwegian, 
Swedish and Finnish Lapps (who in 
Norway are called samer) assemble 
for a great market in Skibotn, south- 
east of Tromso, which is situated 
North of the Arctic circle... . After 
this year’s unusually great tourist- 
tide, the unique bathing beaches of 
Jutland have entered international 
ranks of resort attractions. ... The 
first part of Norway’s winter sea- 
son will again see most of the ho- 
tels in the high mountains giving 
a considerable discount. The price 
reductions start on January | and 
apply for about one month. ... The 
visits of foreign tourists, and espe- 
cially Americans, this year increased 
Denmark’s tourist revenues by ten 
to fifteen per cent, and thus it be- 
comes possible to develop further ho- 
tels in 1961. ... Sweden celebrates 
its great Lucia festivities on De- 
cember 13. Lucia brides are elected 
all over the country, and beautiful 
pageants are held. Scandinavian— 
and especially Swedish—Christmas 
is one of the most charming and 
characteristic festivals—a delightful 
time for a visit. 
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Pe ee at StS 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


OTELS have sprung up like 
mushrooms in the last few 
years in Vienna, but the 

Vienna Fair last September has 
again shown that the demand for 
accommodations is still increasing. 
Among the newest hotels just com- 
pleted is the Hotel Royal in the old 
Singerstrasse near lovely St. Ste- 
phens Cathedral in the very heart 
of the city. Needless to say, in this 
neighborhood it had to be first class, 
with all imaginable comfort, and an 
excellent restaurant. ... The owner 
of a delightful restaurant on the 
Danube near Aggstein has now 
bought a former castle of the 
Hapsburg family—Schloss Sché- 
nau, some twenty kilometers 
south of Vienna—and plans to 
transform it into a first-class ho- 
tel. The gardens are magnificent but 
need quite a bit of reshaping, and 
a group of excellent craftsmen are 
at work on the delightful old palais. 
.,. Among the most popular spots 
on the sightseeing tour through 
Vienna, the Kapuzinergruft—the 
Emperor’s Tomb—in the center of 
the city ranks very high. For years 
the city has spent money to fight the 
dangerous pest which threatened to 
destroy the zinc of the coffins but 
now air-conditioning, which in these 
old vaults was quite a problem to 


install, is a safe-guard against the 


destruction. . . . The newly built 
motorboat on the Neusiedlersee 
in Austria’s westernmost county 
now proudly carries the name of 
composer Joseph Haydn. ... With 
winters being milder in the last 
years, fishing enthusiasts have had 
almost a full year’s season. Permits 
range from about twenty cents to 
$6.00 per day according to the type 
of water fished. Inquire about regu- 
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lations concerning your catch as 
sometimes the fish has to be handed - 
in to the owner of the fishing 
grounds, who in turn, if he has a 
restaurant, may sell it back—cooked! 
In spite of these strange habits, fish- 
ing is indeed a great sport in 
Austria. The great rivers and lakes 
are not contaminated through the 
mounting industrialization, and 
equal opportunities to fish trout, 
salmon, char and pike are hard to 
find elsewhere in Europe. The In- 
ternational Sports Fishermen’s As- 
sociation is located in Vienna at 
Lenaugasse 14. . Among the 
many spots as yet undiscovered 
by tourists, the extreme southwest 
of Austria adjoining Yugoslavia 
stands out. Fishing, swimming and 
hunting as well as long walks 
through silent woods are popular, 
and small but excellent inns are 
available. Gleinstetten, Arnsfeld 
and many others, all southeast of 
Graz towards the border—a coun- 
tryside full of woods and vineyards 
—are not yet victims of the growing 
modernization which so often de- 
stroys much of the original charm 
of these old places. ... For autumn 
and early spring, riding is an ex- 
cellent relaxation and an exhila- 
rating experience in the quiet 
woods around the castle Engel- 
stein in the Waldviertel of Upper 
Austria. When the weather is too 
bad outside, there is a riding hall 
built in this charming old castle to 
console the sportsmen. . . . Austria’s 
native folklore evenings are fun, in- 
expensive and quite appropriate for 
women traveling alone. Try the 
Festungs Restaurant and the Stieg- 
keller in Salzburg or the Hotel 
Maria-Theresia and the Breinoessl 
Stage in Innsbruck. Mayrhofen in 
the Ziller Valley and Seefeld are fa- 
mous for the quality of their per- 
formances and Bad Aussee in Styria 
boasts some of the best. 
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BY CAROL MILLER 


ost U.S. travelers venturing / / 
. 4 ae / 
into Mexico are familiar / 


with the time-honored i__ 
Golden Route: Mexico City, Cuer- Nove. 
navaca, Taxco, Acapulco. However, 
retirement-minded citizens seeking 
something a little special, more out- 
of-the-way and not so expensive 
may encounter untold delights in 
the less highly touted provinces. 
The four principal areas of re- 
_tirement are first, of course, the 
_. Cuernavaca-Taxco region which in- 
cludes as well Lake Tequesquitengo 
| and Tepoztlan. Second comes the 
_ San Miguel-Guanajuato area, fa- 

mous for scenery, an art institute, 
and a piquant elimate. Third is the 
Guadalajara metropolitan area, and 
the countryside nearby—especially 
_ Lake Chapala and its Bohemian 
camp grounds and lovely, lusty 
Puerto Vallarta, a fishing resort and 
expatriate hideout on the coast. 
Fourth is Oaxaca and south: quiet, 
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Guadalajara's cathedral is landmark for retired residents from 


Burro-back milk delivery is one of local habits 
retirees in Cuernavaca must accustom themselves to. 


30 - 


Amateur artists find many professionals to 
learn from in Mexico's famed art colonies. 


OVEMBER, 1960 


New drainage channel to lower level is expected to restore 
land values at popular Lake Tequesquitengo colony. 


intellectual, full of folklore, and 
dreamily beautiful. Principally due 
to its climate, and its proximity to 
cosmopolitan Mexico City, Cuer- 
navaca—and its less severe altitude 
of a mere 5,400 feet—land of eternal 
spring, attracts a gay and happily 
varied foreign colony. International 
celebrities, retired people, artists 
and simple socialites inhabit this 
flower-draped playground. Historic 
and comfortable, at once exciting 
and peaceful, Cuernavaca is as cas- 
ual as it is elegant, and as bitingly 
competitive as Palm Springs. 

Those who want to chatter or 
putter out their lives a little more 
peaceably head ten miles southeast 
of Cuernavaca to a quiet spot called 
Tepoztlan. The altitude is about 
the same, the climate slightly warm- 
er, and the whole place is permeated 
by the grandeur of towering pali- 
sades topped by ancient pyramids. 
Some people like to tackle the 
climb, others tackle the still-extant 
Otomie and Nahuatl dialects left 
over from a prominent but sadly 
antiquated ancient culture, and 
more ambitious souls go so far as to 
devote the rest of their lives to tap- 
ing, sculpting, painting or other- 
wise immortalizing the truly re- 
markable local goings-on, such as 
fiestas in which the civic leaders of 
Tepoztlan declare war on neighbor- 
ing Yautepec, perpetuating a rather 
stale argument that began about 500 
years ago. 

Lake dwellers head downhill, to 
the 3,000-foot altitude and arid 
splendor of Lake Tequesquitengo. 
The water level has risen shocking- 
ly in recent months but the local 
government is now constructing a 
drainage channel which sh» ld re- 
store the land boom. Weekend cot- 
tages are particularly fashionable 
here, and water-skiing is activity 
number one. There are many old 
hacienda ruins in this historic re- 
gion. Some Americans take delight 
in acquiring these crumbling shells 
and restoring them to some semb- 
lance of their pre-Revolution glory. 


The cost is enormous but so is the 
fun. 

Farther to the south but curious- 
ly uphill, nestled in a splendid 
mountain range, is the silver capital 
of Taxco. Long a favorite for re- 
tired people, Taxco is as arty as it is 
artistic. It was once great and gay, 
and still is, but like many places has 
changed with the passing years. It 
is more expensive now, charming 
homes are harder to find, and the 
quaintness is a bit studied. Still, like 
the other spots mentioned, a couple 
can live rather well, with servants 
and good wines, for 200 to 500 U.S. 
dollars per month. 

Americans who have reached re- 
tirement age, and many who 
haven't, like the central part of the 
country, the region of the Bajio con- 
fined to the Guanajuato-San Miguel 
area. Guanajuato is a colonial gem. 
Viewed from above it is a silver 
river of rooftops tumbling down a 
canyon that was once one of the 
richest mining centers in the world. 
It is friendly to an incredible degree, 
beautiful beyond compare, with a 
sharp, dry climate, a good univer- 
sity—and is very, very reasonable. 

San Miguel de Allende is equal- 
ly beautiful, very historic—having 
been the scene of much of the plot- 
ting which resulted in Mexico’s in- 
dependence from Spain—and is now 
the Mecca for an art movement en- 
compassing everything from Im- 
pressionism to Beatism. It is the 
In-and-Out headquarters of Mex- 
ico. People of all ages from all over 
the States head for San Miguel to 
try their hand at photography, 
weaving, wood carving, painting, 
sculpture, writing, jewelry design- 
ing, folk dancing or just living at 
peace with the voluptuous country- 
side. Its town landmark is a remark- 
able pink church, an ecclesiastical 
Ice Queen’s Palace, an extraordi- 
nary architectural concept—or mis- 
conception, In either case, it photo- 
graphs splendidly. A new and mod- 
ern subdivision further invites for- 
eign residence, and homes feature 
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the daring overtones which have so 
distinguished Mexican construc- 
tion. 


Still in the Bajio—Mexico’s cen- 
tral plateau—but to the west, lies 
lovely Guadalajara. The second 
largest city in the country, it is fa- 
mous for its beautiful women with 
their beautiful eyes, is home of the 
nation’s national song anc national 
dance, is a rising industrial center, 
was torn down and completely re- 
built six years ago, and has a climate 
much like Cuernavaca’s—around 
70° F. all-year average, at a 5,000- 
foot altitude. Guadalajara is mod- 
ern and sprawling, features branch- 
es of Sears and Woolworth’s, but is 
provincial and very Mexican as 
well. Retired Americans fall in love 
with its horse-drawn cabs, its lav- 
ish jaqueranda and bougainvillea 
blooms, its tequila, and its proud 
and handsome gentlemen ranchers 
on their magnificent horses. Living 
here is far less expensive than in 
towns closer to the capital, and a 
retired couple can dwell more than 
comfortably on 200 or 300 U.S. dol- 
lars a month. 

Ten miles inland is Lake Cha- 
pala, largest of Mexico’s many lakes 
and home of a succulent little white 
fish. The village of Chapala, Ajijic 
and Jocotepec attract the largest 
numbers of expatriates, and the 
atmosphere becomes at times a bit 
Bohemian. This is just a passé 
equivalent of what today is called 

Beat. Nevertheless the place is fun, 
and cheap. There are many lovely 
old homes available at ridiculously 
low rents, equipped with graceful 
orchards, boat houses and servants. 
For a time the wistful blue lake 
seemed to be drying up to a mere 
memory, but the heavy rains of the 
past half-dozen years have restored 
its beauty. 

An hour and a half from Guada- 
lajara by plane—and still quite in- 
accessible by.car—is Puerto Vallarta. 
This little fishing port in the heart 
of Banderas Bay has long been a 
spot coveted by the retired and the 
retiring. Now it is fashionable and 
booming. Fishing is superb, the 
beach is palm-shaded and looking 
a bit as if pirates should be an- 
chored offshore, and the general 
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ambience around the town is more 
than anything else like something 
out of a Maugham novel of the 
South Seas. Today there is a super- 
market and a freezing plant for fish 
to shatter this impression of iso- 
lated, sun-baked, away-from-it-all 
loveliness. Still, the back-to-nature 
kids can hie off down the coast 26 
miles to Yelapa and gape at a water- 
fall, lunch on iguana or freshly 
caught fish, toy with the idea of 
wrestling a manta ray, or just con- 


template the natural charms of the — 


spot. 

Last region on our popularity 
poll is Oaxaca. Chosen by Cortes to 
be his very own, -this valley is rich 
in ancient culture and history, star- 
tling in its majesty, and attractive 
for its numerous craft villages, fes- 
tivals and ruins of thousand-year- 
old temples. Long a top choice for 
retirement, Oaxaca is inexpensive, 
peaceful and intellectual. Most of 
the foreign citizens gather under the 
arches around the main plaza every 
afternoon to sip coffee or planter’s 
punch, and every evening either a 
band concert or a marimba recital 
takes place. The rest of the time 
people paw through the bizarre 
and wonderful marketplaces, study 
something or other, or plan their 
next thesis. Innumerable ancient 
cultures congregated in the Valley 
of Oaxaca. Today the blending of 
civilizations is equally impressive. 
The intelligentsia of five continents 
has joined here, to live a staid and 
noble life. Good hotels, resorts and 
motels furnish accommodations for 
foreigners, but those who really 
want to dig into the local scene rent 


“the grand and gracious, but often 


rather basic, colonial homes, and 
they reside not on the outskirts and 
therefore the social fringes but in 
the heart of Oaxaca itself. Many of 


these homes have exposed wiring, — 


wood-burning hot-water heaters, 
and wood-burning tile stoves. Often 
people wonder, as I did living there, 
if charm couldn’t be changed for 
comfort—the world has progressed, 
after all. Still, you become accus- 
tomed to any way of life after a 
time, and not all the homes are that 
old-fashioned. As compensation, 
there is a near-perfect climate, 
myriads of regional fairs and festi- 
vals nearly every week of the year. 


Nearby are the ruins of Monte 
Alban and Mitla. The former is an 
archaeological zone dramatically | 
situated on a hill overlooking the 
entire valley. The latter is nestled | 
in a village which is in itself a likely | 
spot for retirement. There is a well- 
run inn and a few pensiones afford- | 
ing dwelling places for transient or }) 
permanent residents. Several well-/ 
known artists make their home in 
this delightful village, some fifteen | 
miles from the city of Oaxaca. 

After outlining the four leading } 
retirement zones around the Repub- 
lic, it should be pointed out that, 
after all, Mexico City itself would 
appear at first glance to be the most | 
appropriate spot for settling down. 
It boasts an Anglo-American colony | 
of 20,000, has an altitude of 7,420 | 
feet, and a California-like climate. 
It has a branch of the University | 
Club, American Legion, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Alco- 
holics Anonymous, Rotary Club, | 
and other features which link it to 
life back home. Houses can be ac- 
quired for around $20,000. Servants 
and swimming pools, diplomatic 
functions and country clubs are part | 
of the pattern of daily living. Lav- | 
ish hotels, chic clubs and epicurean 
restaurants along with a frantically | 
full cultural life make Mexico City | 
one of the great = ~capitals of the | 
world. But the altitude is fatiguing, 
and while it is cheaper than the | 
United States it is still the most ex- | 
pensive spot in Mexico. 4 | 

People planning to retire in Mex- 
ico would be wise to consider not | 
only the spot and the living scale, 
which best suits their taste ‘and 
needs, but should also nurture the } 
intention of learning Spanish. This 
is not absolutely necessary, but it is 
both courteous and_ practical to” 
speak the local tongue, and offers | 
opportunity for infinitely richer ex- | 
periences in the country, immeasur- | 
ably widening the scope of un- 
derstanding and self-development.. 
Learning the language also dimin- 
ishes the fears with which many 
Americans enter Latin America, or 
indeed any foreign country. Most 
of the popular ideas concerning 
Mexico are out and out misconcep- 
tions. But then, everyone has to- 
take a look and decide for him- 
self. @ 


OR LEss than $300, two people 

can make an all-expense round- 

trip to Mexico if they are will- 
ng to forego frills and travel by bus. 
ft means curling up in a reclining 
eat for a few nights and catching a 
yuick shower at a half-hour rest 
top, but the trip is cool and com- 
ortable and packed with interest at 
most every turn in the road. You 
‘an ride into Mexico by one bus 
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route and return another, stopping 
off at places of interest—and with a 
calendar of fiestas and other events 
from your nearest Mexican con- 
sulate or tourist office you can time 
a trip packed with extra sightseeing 
thrills. 

We left Detroit one Tuesday eve- 
ning on a Greyhound Scenicruiser 
with tickets for Guadalajara and re- 
turn transportation from Mexico 


City. The tickets cost us $170 for 
two and we paid an additional 
$12.00 for our trip between Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. Later, we 
spent $12.00 for a trip to Acapulco 
and a little less than $2.00 for tickets 
to and from Toluca, bringing our 
total transportation cost to $197. 
This, of course, did not include car 
rides and taxis in Mexico. Our ho- 
tels and meals for the entire trip 
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cost $97.00. According to our arith-— 


metic, this makes the total cost $294, 
not including, of course, a few 
souvenirs and some fine leather lug- 
gage we purchased in Mexico. 
There is a choice of bus routes 
from almost every major city in the 
United States to the border points. 
If you are traveling to Mexico City, 
you will enter the country south of 
the border through Nuevo ‘Laredo. 
If you are going to Guadalajara and 
the lake region, you enter through 


Juarez. ae 


From Detroit, our route took us 
to E] Paso where we enjoyed the 
first extravagance of a hotel on our 
trip, getting a good night’s sleep at 
the Paso del Norte. Next morning 
we boarded a bus of Omnibus de 
Mexico in EI Paso and in a few min- 
utes we were across the Rio Grande 
in Ciudad Juarez, where we learned 
that our tickets would have to be 
reissued for the trip to Guadalajara. 
Unlike in the United States, we 
would now ride in seats that had 
been assigned to us. 

After brief customs formalities 
and a tasty snack in the bus termi- 
nal, we boarded a primera clase 
(first class) bus similar to the Amer- 
ican one that had brought us to the 
border. It was air-conditioned and 
the seats were comfortable. If any- 
thing, it was cleaner than the Ameri- 
can buses we had been riding. There 
were two drivers who alternated at 
the wheel, took turns handling bag- 
gage and acting as “hosts.” 

We made brief stops at Nombre 
de Dios, Vicente Guerrero, Som- 
brerete, Fresnillo and Victor Ros- 
ales, but it wasn’t until two o’clock 
in the afternoon that we stopped for 
luncheon at Zacatecas, a town of 
many interesting colonial buildings. 
Our bus stop provided a command- 
ing view of the cathedral and 
square, crowded now with itinerant 
merchants. Our 
served in the delightful patio of a 
colonial hotel by girls in crisp white 
aprons. We had our choice of meat 
or fish. 

We reached Guadalajara at the 
end of the first leg of our Mexican 
journey some 96 hours after leaving 
Detroit, yet not in the least tired 
and enthusiastically looking for- 
ward to new sights in this enchant- 
ing country. In Guadalajara, we ar- 


“class and long-distance buses. W 


luncheon was’ 


rived at a magnificent bus termina 
the upper floors of which serve 
an office building. This ultra-mo 
ern structure has all the faciliti 
that a traveler might want or e 
pect—restaurants, shops, barber an 
beauty salons, cocktail lounges an 
spacious waiting rooms. The res 
rooms and lavatories, like most 
those we found in Mexico, were i 
maculate. The bus station is dividec 
into two parts, one for second-clas 
and local buses, the other for firs 


took local buses from here to Lak 
Chapala and found this part of the 
station, and the buses, clean an 
comfortable. i 

Although fundamentally Spanis 
in design, ways and modes, Guada 
lajara has acquired a delightfu: 
touch of typical Mexican color an¢ 
personality. We arrived about dus 
on Saturday evening and the street: 
of the business area were crowded 
with shoppers. Guadalajara is 
beautiful city by day but equally 
beautiful at night. We_ strolled 
through its arcades, gaping at the 
beautiful women who seemed to b 
part of the window setting for eve 
display of merchandise—merchan 
dise from all over the world. Never 
have we seen more beautiful women 
nor more expansive displays o 
wares from foreign markets. 

We ambled down Calle de San 
Francisco to Plaza Mayor, flanked 
by the government palace, which 
dates back to 1643, and the cathe; 
dral which was begun in 1561, 31 
years after Nuno de Guzman, one of 
the Spanish conqueror’s lieuten- 
ants, established an outpost here. 

There are many fine restaurants 
in Guadalajara, among them the 
Cazadores La Rotonda and the Co- 
penhagen, to say nothing of the 
dozens of little places on the side 
streets that serve food fit for a gour- 
met. Prices are low, and we enjoyed 
lobster thermidor for less than a 
dollar. 

Up with the chiming of the 
church bells on Sunday morning, 
we went for an early morning walk 
through the graceful colonial ar- 
cades that flank the many shaded 
parks and old plazas of this charm- 
ing city, second largest in Mexico 
and a busy and important rail cen- 
ter. Now, in addition to the great 
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es Misocana the majestic new 
bus al, Guadala ae has a 
fin airport a thousands 
here every year. 
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“stop at as Patzcuaro in eg wis 
or both. This is one of the world's — 


most scenic bus trips. with lakes, 


| ‘mountains, ( 
| ae es an Pe crene 


ake Chapala comes into view 
B iiien you reach the pease of San 
) Pedro and you never lose sight of 
the blue waters until you arrive at 
Sthe picturesque fishing village of 
Tizapan, some 30 miles beyond. 
_ Along the lake are well-kept farms, 
_and huge fishing nets on poles dry- 
¥ ing in the sun. Rare and colorful 
_ birds are often seen. 
__ Just beyond Sahuayo is the tidy 
little town of Jiqulipan, birthplace 
| of former President Zazaro Car- 
_ denas. The bus stops at the thriving 
city of Zamora, and here we had 


nae! ea. freshly pees from 


: oe oo ee is pretty lit- 
; tle Lake Camecuaro, and not far be- 
yond the bus bears west to Paracho 


and then to Uruapan with its nar- 


groves, pine- 
apple ee Ee vil- 


tude oe and 
The bus travels 


and banana plantations as it now — 


: eastward to the exquisite lit- 
‘te town of Patzcuaro, built ona hill _ 
and overlooking a lake of the same _ 
me. The town has remained prac- 
cally unchanged in the last 200. 
Patzcuaro was founded in 
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‘When we arrived in the capital 
we made the delightful discovery 
that since our last visit here dozens 
of good, small hotels had sprung up 
in the city. We chose the Hotel del 
Valle on Avenida Independencia, — 
built only six months before our ar- 
rival. It is clean, poponanis and — 
inexpensive. 

T re is so much to do and to see 
in ae City that even if you 
stayed a month you could not cover 
everything of interest. In a few days, 
however, you can hit the highlights. 
It is easy to get around the city and 
you can go almost anywhere within — 
the suburban limits for 20 or 30 
centavos. Hotels keep a directory of 
the various bus lines and the termi- 
nals from which you can get trans- 
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from Mexico City. oe way 
winds upward through serri fields 
of maguey and into mountains 
whose peaks reach some 14,000 feet. 
A few Indians still trudge between 
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BY BUS 


Toluca and Mexico City with great 
loads of pottery trussed on their 
backs, and we saw many herds of 
burros and sheep along the road. A 
wide variety of handcrafts is dis- 
played in the Toluca market and 
most visitors return with baskets of 
pottery, copper ware and woven 
items. 


Return Routes 


Besides the route through Guada- 
lajara, there are two other bus runs 
back to the United States—the scenic 
Pan American Highway, and a new 
road between the mountains in- 
stead of over them. The new route 
goes through Queretaro, Rio, San 
Luis Potosi, Matehaula and Saltillo 
and joins the Pan American High- 
way at Monterrey. It is interesting 
all the way, but it lacks the scenic 
grandeur of the mountain route. 

Traveling northward on the Pan 
American Highway from Mexico 
City, the bus goes through the his- 
toric village of San Cristobal Eca- 
tepec, where Morelos was executed. 
Approaching Venta de Carpio, the 
road parallels an old stone wall 
built centuries ago to separate the 
waters of Lake San Cristobal and 
Lake Texcoco. At Venta de Carpio 
is a side road which leads to the 
pyramids of Teotihuacan. 

Pachuca, reputed to be the largest 
silver-producing center in_ the 
world, is the first large city at which 
the bus stops on its way northward. 
The city was founded in 1534 with 
the discovery of silver by the Span- 
ish. Since then, the mines have been 
owned and operated by Spanish, 
English, Mexicans and Americans. 
The English brought in Cornish 
miners, whose peaked houses are in 
sharp contrast to the native archi- 
tecture. 


Peak Point 


Soon the bus begins to climb in 
earnest and reaches the highest 
point on the route—8,209 feet—be- 
tween Colonia and Actopan. Near 


the highest point is the Monumento. 


de Buena Amistard (Friendly Re- 
lations Monument) erected by the 
American colony in Mexico City in 
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1936 to mark U. S.-Mexican amity. 

The bus goes through Ixmiquili- 
pan, once the capital of the Otomi 
Indians, and picturesque Tasquillo, 
surrounded by groves of walnut 
trees, and then on to Zimapan, 
where there is a huge cypress tree 
that measures 42 feet around the 
base. Then the road goes through 
the Barranca (Gorge) de los Mo- 
ramoles—one of the most beautiful 
spots on the highway—enroute to 
Jacala, a charming town in the 


broad, deep valley of the Rio Quet-_- 


zalapa, near a tiny lake that shim- 
mers in the sunlight. 

Now the highway twists and turns 
and presents exciting panoramas as 
the bus travels on to Chapulhuacan 
and Tamazunchale. One of the 
most spectacular views on the Pan 
American Highway is seen from the 
bus window just before the descent 
into Tamazunchale, a quaint lit- 
tle tropical town at the foot of the 
Sierra Madre Oriental. 

The bus stops at Valles, a dis- 
tributing point for coffee and agri- 
cultural produce, where peddlers 
offer the travelers sweet oranges and 
bananas, and then goes on to El 
Mante, where there is a large sugar 
refinery in the midst of irrigated 
cane fields. 

The highway reaches its lowest 
point at El] Limon, 197 feet above 
sea level. As it approaches Monte- 
morelos, there is the fragrance of 
oranges and lemons, for this is the 
heart of the citrus country. Then 
the highway continues through El 
Cercado, near the famous Horsetail 
Falls, and Villa de Santiago before 
making its last mountain climb into 
Monterrey. This is a big industrial 
city, yet it retains much of its co- 
lonial aura. On Sundays, a band 
still plays in the Zaragosa Plaza 
and residents promenade in the an- 
cient Spanish style of courtship. 

From Monterrey north, through 
Sabinas Hidalgo and Vallecillo, the 
country is for the most part barren 
and uninteresting and the bus trav- 
eler can give his full attention to 
gathering together his souvenirs and 
other things he has purchased in 
Mexico for presentation at the cus- 
toms station—or dozing. Formalities 
at the border are simple and before 
you realize it you are saying adios to 
Mexico and crossing the great 


bridge into the United States ate 


Laredo, Texas. 


Trip Tips 


As a footnote, here are some sug- — 


gestions .for those planning such a 
trip: 


Get roundtrip tickets, with stop-~ 


overs, before you start. Greyhound | 
and Trailways both have Mexican; 
affiliates. 

Get a list of Mexican hotels andl 


their rates from your nearest Mexi- — 


can tourist office or consulate. 


Write for a copy of Guia de 


Transportes Aeros Autotrans- 


porte de Mexico, Apartado Postal 


8929, Mexico 7, D.F. 


Get a book of Spanish phrases — 


and_a Spanish-English dictionary. 


Pack all clothing and traveling — 


ahaa 


accessories in one suitcase which you ~ 


will check on buses. 
overnight bag with things for im-. 
mediate use with you. 


Take pillows that may be in- a 


flated, and slippers. 
Wear comfortable 
avoiding tightly laced shoes. 


Take a small — 


clothing, | 


Be sure to indicate seats you want — 


in advance in Mexico. 
Do not drink water in Mexico un- 


less it is bottled. Fruit, juices and | 


other beverages are available every- 


where. Avoid uncooked food, un- 5 


less it has a skin or rind. 
Exchange a few dollars into Mex- 


ican currency before crossing the — 
border, the rest as you need it. vy 
And, of course, obtain a Tourist Ss 


Card from your Mexican consulate, 


and have your smallpox vaccina- | 
tion certificate for returning ‘to ~ 


the U.S. @ 


The Salvation Army 
with YOUR help 


can make 


Christmas Happy for All 


CARE usa. 


Send food to hungry people: 
$1-per-package thru CARE 
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‘MEXICO 
RAIL : 


HILE the majority of Mexico’s many sights may perhaps best From Mexico City's trim terminal, 
be seen at windshield level under the supervision of experi-_—_inexpensive trains car ry travelers 
enced, bilingual guides, with a side trip to the fabulous . oh Srectaculetly osetia ostct. 
resort of Acapulco made by air, fora change of pace, the railroads 
of Mexico have a lot to offer. And the American dollar, which goes 
a long way in Mexico anyhow, stretches to its maximum when used 
to purchase even first-class rail transportation. rhige os | 

You could, for example, head north from the capital for Monter- | 
rey around 8:20 in the morning, traveling first-class, of course, 
aboard the streamlined Aztec Eagle. You'd enjoy the air-condi- 
tioned comfort of a luxurious observation lounge car and an ex- 
cellent diner, spend the night in a private drawing room complete 
with shower, and reach Monterrey about 3:30 a.m.—but you 
wouldn't have to vacate your sleeper until 7:30 a.m. You can return 
in similar accommodations, leaving Monterrey at 10:35 at night, 
reaching Mexico City the next evening at eight o’clock. And the 
total roundtrip cost for you and another for this virtual 24-hour 
trip, including the shower-bath drawing room in each direction, 
will cost only about $45.00. If a solo American tourist makes the 
same trip, but in a lower berth rather than a private room, the cost 
would be around $17.00. He could pay about that, or perhaps even 
more, simply to spend those two nights in his Mexico City hotel. 
And he will have seen a big chunk of Mexico, plus one of its more 
colorful cities, in the bargain. . 

If you’re thinking of a longer trip to Guadalajara, and want 
the opportunity to practice your dozen words of Spanish without 
a guide looking over your shoulder, drop by the main office of the 
National Railways of Mexico (Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexi- 
co) at No. 19 Bolivar St. A courteous representative will explain 
in English that there is an excellent overnight train to Guadalajara 
daily in each direction, with air-conditioned American-type sleep- 
ers offering a choice of lowers and uppers, bedrooms, compartments 
and drawing rooms. 

You leave that evening at 6:15 and have dinner en route, reach- 
ing Guadalajara the following morning at 7:30. Try one of the 
many fine-hotels for breakfast if you haven’t eaten on the train, 
and make yéur sightseeing arrangements for the day. Then buy 
some of the hand-blown glassware for which the city is famous, visit 
the Cathedral and other landmarks, and otherwise fill your day- 
light hours as you wish. Then board the train again that evening 
at 6:30 (unless you wish to stay over longer—the choice is yours) , 
and you are back in Mexico City the following morning at 8:20. 
You've seen Mexico's second city, enjoyed two pleasant nights of 
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train travel—and spent no more 
than if you hadn’t budged—assum- 
ing you are paying just over $10.00 
for your room in one of Mexico 
City’s better hotels. So by checking 
out for those two nights, but leaving 
heavy luggage at the hotel, you save 
$20.00. Your individual rail ticket, 
including both ways, has come to 
less than $10.00 or under $20.00 for 
two. And your sightseeing in Gua- 
dalajara has cost less than a com- 
parable junket in Mexico City it- 
self. 

The sleepers on Mexican trains, 
except for a few cars on the stream- 
lined first-class section of the Aztec 
Eagle, are standard American Pull- 
mans of the type used prior to the 
advent of the present lightweight, 
stainless steel jobs. The car you oc- 
cupied on’ your Guadalajara trip 
had been service in the States years 
before, perhaps between Chicago 
and Denver, or New Orleans and 
Atlanta. Many of this older type, of 
course, are still in use in the U.S., 
particularly on the less traveled 
lines. 

A trip on the Eagle, or on the 
Guadalajara train, can be recom- 
mended to almost any American. 
Other Mexican rail trips to remote 
points might fall more under the 
heading of adventures, and should 
be taken only by those who don’t 
mind a few inconyeniences—and 
who are rewarded correspondingly 
by a chance to get closer to the peo- 
ple of Mexico. 

Such a trip is the one to Oaxaca, 
‘in the southern part of the coun- 
try. The train runs on an incred- 
ibly slow schedule which would 
make the Toonerville Trolley paw 
the rails with impatience. The sleep- 
er, despite its American origin, far 
antedates its distant cousins on the 
Guadalajara run. Unlike these 
trains, it is not air-conditioned. 
There is no diner, and tourists 
should take their own food and bev- 
erages—including bottled water—on 
board with them. The train leaves 
Mexico City at 4:00 p.m., arriving at 
Oaxaca at 8:50 the next morning. 
The return trip will begin at eight 
o'clock that night, getting back to 
Mexico City at one the following 
afternoon. Your day in Oaxaca will 
be more than worthwhile, though, 
and within easy reach are the awe- 
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After passing through posh 
terminal interior at Mexico 
City (above) passengers 
can board crack trains like 
Aztec Eagle (right). 


inspiring ruins of Monte Alban. 
[See ‘On The Tratl Of Ancient 
Mexico, in this issue. ] 

The cost? Rail tickets for two, 
and the privacy of a drawing room 
both ways, totals less than $20.00. 
But—it should be repeated—this 
trip is not recommended for anyone 
who doesn’t enjoy both trains and 
new experiences. There’s nothing 
luxurious about such a jaunt, but 
then the prices aren’t in the luxury 
class either. It’s an ideal way, how- 
ever, to learn a lot about Mexico 
and the Mexican people who will 
be making the trip too. 

Among the most beautiful of all 
rail trips in Mexico, or in the world 
for that matter, is the spectacular 
daylight run between Vera Cruz 
and Mexico City on the Mexican 
Railway (Ferrocarril Mexicano) , 
not to be confused with the Na- 
tional Railways (Ferrocarriles Na- 
cionales) which also has a Vera 
Cruz line but a much less scenic one. 

The traveler may hop an over- 
night train to Vera Cruz if he wish- 
es, and spend 24 hours in the color- 
ful East Coast port before starting 


his daylight return trip. Or he can 
do this in reverse, making the trip 
by day and returning by night. Also, 
if you want to be out of Mexico City 
only one night, you can take the 
local sleeper from Mexico City to 
Fortin de las Flores, which will be } 
reached at 7:37 a.m. There you can Jj 
breakfast at the Ruiz Galindo Ho--| 
tel, a delightful resort with a re- 
nowned gardenia-filled swimming | 
pool, and pick up the returning ~ 
train just after ten o’clock that same 
morning. Your total rail cost, in- 
cluding the lower to Fortin and 
reserved seat in the lounge car com- 
ing back, will be less than five Amer- 
ican dollars. The trains are not air- 
conditioned but do carry diners. 
And the day train, which hauled 
many an American traveler in a past 
era from Vera Cruz up to the capi- 
tal, is equipped with a nostalgic 
throwback to earlier times in Amer- 
ican railroading—an open-platform 
observation car. Thanks to this, and 
to the fact that the line is electrified 
through its most dramatic pictorial 
segments, a traveler can drink in the — 
scenery to his heart’s content. 
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Out of Vera Cruz, the country- 


side is tropical in appearance, stud- 


ded with cane and tobacco planta- 
tions and banana farms. By the time 
Fortin is reached at ten in the morn- 
ing, the rise toward the central 
plateau has begun. But it is only 
after leaving the town of Maltrata 


half an hour later, heading up into 


the Maltrata Peaks, that the truly 
spectacular climb begins. The train 
snakes upward, hugging the sides of 
rocky crags, leaping deep chasms, 
doubling back on itself time and 
time again so that at one point as 
many as six elevations of the line 
can be spotted from the train’s ob- 
servation platform. Half an hour 
after leaving Maltrata, the traveler 
is staring almost directly down on 
the town from a point 2,000 feet 
overhead. By the time the train 


‘reaches the summit at Boca del 


Monte, it has risen better than 
5,000 feet in just 42 miles. For a 
shutterbug, the pictorial possibili- 


ties are endless. There are three im- 


‘portant points about rail travel in 
Mexico that travelers should keep 
ain mind. 


merits 
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Language and people. While a few 
trains, such as the Aztec Eagle, may 
have English-speaking personnel 


MEXICO BY AIR 


HE Two largest Mexican air 
an Airlines 
and Aeronaves de. Mexico— 
between them offer travelers 
flights to Mexico City from 
major U.S. cities plus a variety of 
services within Mexico for visi- 
tors whose schedules call for 
quick-time transportation. Some 
sample routes and roundtrip 
fares: 
New York-Mexico City, $208 
tourist class, $301 first class. 
Chicago-Mexico City, $174 
tourist class, $236.70 first class. 
Los Angeles-Mexico City, $158 
tourist class, $207 first class. , 
San Antonio-Mexico City, 
$70.00 tourist class. 
_ Mexico City-Acapulco, $19.44. 
Mexico City-Guadalajara, 
$28.96. 
Mexico City-Mazatlan, $44.56. 
Mexico City-Tiajuana, $134.- 
24, ' 


on board, this should not be count- 
ed on. However, if you enjoy fum- 
bling around on your own with a 
foreign language, and will carry a 
pocket dictionary with you, you 
should have no trouble getting 
along. The Mexican people are 
both courteous and patient with 
American tourists. If a traveler will 
make even the slightest effort to 
speak their language and be person- 
able generally, he’ll find the Mexi- 
cans, both among the train crews 
and among his fellow-passengers, 
more than willing to meet him half 
way. 

Food and water. The same precau- 
tions which you should exercise any 
time you travel beyond Mexico City 
by any transportation means should 
also be exercised on Mexican trains. 
The Aztec Eagle assures passengers 
that its drinking water is pure. But 
travelers on most other trains 
should stick to bottled water. And 
while you may want to photograph 
the people at the way-stops selling 
food to the passengers through open 
windows, you'd better skip the food 
itself. 

On-time dependability. This is non- 
existent on Mexican trains. People 
in a hurry should look elsewhere for 
their transportation. Your train 
might roll in on time to the minute, 
or several hours late. If you’re not 
in a rush, it can be fun. If you are, 
give your ulcer a break and go some 
other way. 

Typical of this last point is the 
writer's own experience on the 
Fortin-Mexico City trip. The train 
arrived at Esperanza—where the 
electric engine gives way to steam 
power—right on the button. But 
then we sat for two hours. It seems 
that a freight had come along just 
ahead of us, and the dispatcher had 
absent-mindedly assigned to it the 
only steam engine within miles—the 
one our passenger train was due to 
get. So we had to wait until our op- 
posite number, headed down the 
mountain, showed up from Mexico 
City and handed us its engine to 
pull us back to town. Inexcusable? 
They don’t call it that in Mexico. 
Annoying? Not if you’re in a vaca- 
tion mood and want to relax. How 
did the passengers react to the de- 
lay? Very simply—they went to 
sleep. 
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Text and Photographs 
BY ROY W. NICKERSON 


BOXER is killed by a blow in 
the ring as thousands of fans 


scream for action. A race 
horse drops dead on the last lap 
from a heart attack because the 
jockey drives it beyond endurance. 
Throngs cheer as a bronc leaps from 
its pen at a rodeo after it has been 
goaded by an electric shock. A col- 
lege boy lies moaning on the foot- 
ball field because the crowd de- 
manded action. 

Spectators shrug and say, “It’s all 
part of the game.” 

A man kills a bull in a twenty- 
minute duel in an arena during the 
re-enactment of an art as old or 
older than any of these sports, and 
several million enlightened Anglo- 
Saxons throw up their hands in 
horror. And if some of these people 
are fortunate enough to visit Mexi- 
co, Spain, or any of a half-dozen 
other Latin countries, and either 
out of sheer curiosity or a sense of 
duty they attend a bull fight, they 
have had their minds made up for 
so long that the bull fight is nothing 
but an elaborate way to slaughter a 
defenseless dumb animal they are 
already ill before they’ve taken their 
seats. 

I have as much sympathy for these 


Luis Briones, one of Mexico's best matadors, 
sends banderillas-stung bull charging on by 
him with smoothly executed pase de /a firma. 
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people as I do for a person who 
doesn’t like opera because it’s for 
sissies, doesn’t read books because 
he can eventually see the story at 
the movies, or who doesn’t travel 
because he doesn’t want to get 
mixed up with a bunch of foreign- 
ers. 

Bull fighting is an art which is 
enjoyed by some 65,000,000 Latins 
in southern France, Spain, Mexico, 
Panama, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Venezuela and other countries. 
Spain and Mexico have thrilled to 
the fiesta brava in its present form 
since the Seventeenth Century and, 
along with Portugal, in an earlier 
form longer than that. Bull fighting 
has, in fact, gained such under- 
standing and intelligent popularity 
among increasing numbers of Amer- 
icans within the past decade that 
magazines are regularly published 
on the subject in English and bull 
rings along the Mexican border can 
count on a faithful following to the 
extent that one city—Juarez—now 
has two plazas de toros, and a dozen 
of them from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacific schedule year-round sea- 
sons. 

For those who have not yet seen 
the bull fight, but who inevitably 
must on a forthcoming trip to Mex- 
ico, there remains for them both a 
thrilling and an esthetic experience. 
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With an understanding of its history 
and its meaning, and with a mind 
free from  pre-conceived dislike, 
chances are they'll become enthusi- 
astic aficionados—full-fledged bull 
fight fans who will look beyond the 
small amount of cruelty that’s ad- 
mittedly there, just as it is in any 
sport, and enjoy the drama, beauty 
and excitement. 

Step Number One is to realize 
that the Mexicans thernselves do not 
classify the bull fight as a sport— 
it’s an art. And under the guise of 
sport in America, greater cruelties 
are condoned daily. Understand, 
too, that the bull fight contains the 
three Spanish essentials of life: 
drama, valor and religious mysti- 
cism. 

Unknown to many is the fact that 
the brave bull is a distinct kind of 
animal from the one seen in Ameri- 
can pastures. Its Latin name is even 
different. While Taurus bos roams 
the U. S. range with only a bad dis- 
position, Taurus leo is the animal 
discovered in the forest outside 
Barcelona by some of Caesar’s caval- 
rymen. The Latin bos signifies that 
America’s bull is a bovine, while 
scientists have catalogued the fight- 
ing bull, unbelievably enough, into 
the lion family. It is from this herd 
discovered by the Romans that all 
present-day fighting bulls are de- 


scended. There are, of course, many 
different breeds, and some are vet- | 
ter fighters than others. The fact re- 
mains, as the Romans learned the 


hard way, that the 
charges everything it sees moving. 
It-is a born fighter. By instinct and 
by nature it wants to fight, and its 


brave bull 


feelings are not the least bit hurt 


when given the opportunity, either 
to prove itself within the herd or if 
confronted by a man in the arena. 
Its skin is thick, and the small, gayly 


decorated spears called banderillas i 
which are placed in its shoulders 


during the early stage of the re-en- 
actment of the drama of the bull 
fight hurt the bull little more than 
a fly crawling over a human's neck. 

The first recorded instance of bul! 
fighting took place in Crete about 
3,000 B.C., and the performer was 
a woman. The Roman cavalrymen, 


after learning that what they had : 


discovered was a different kind of 


bull than what they were used to, — 
sport, 


instituted a rather cruel 
charging on horseback a bull which 
would immediately charge them as 
well. The bull was armed with his 
two dangerous horns, the Roman 
with a spear he used as a lance. 
From this, during Renaissance times 
in Spain, the noblemen developed 


the pastime of lancing bulls from 


horseback, but with more color and 
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eremony, and with the aim of mak- 
ng a fatal thrust as soon as possible. 
Phey had no desire to make the ani- 
aal suffer or to prolong a torture. 
pecial lances were developed with 

razor-sharp end that would sink 
juickly to a vital spot. At the same 
ime, the wooden lance would break 
n two, leaving half in the mounted 
iobleman’s hand and trailing rib- 
ons or a banner. 

From this royal pastime on horse- 
ack, bull fighting branched into 
is two modern forms. Most directly 
escended is the style now known 
s el rejoneo—derived from rejon, 
he lance the horsemen use. This is 
ometimes inadequately referred to 
s Portuguese-style bull fighting, a 
light inaccuracy in that it actually 
egan in Spain. In Portugal, how- 
ver, this style is presently most pop- 
lar. It is Portuguese law that a bull 
annot be killed in public, whereas 
pain and Mexico make the bull 
ghter legally liable if the bull is 
ot killed within twenty minutes 
fter it has entered the ring. 

Horseback bull fighters are called 
ejoneadores. While the world’s 
reatest living bull fighter—mata- 
lor—Carlos Arruza of Mexico, has 


emi-retired and appears only in the - 


nore gentlemanly art of rejoneo, 
he best rejoneador the traveler to 
fexico can see today is young (28) 
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Aafens as 


Assistant aids matador Luis 
Solano in ritual of 

donning snug-fitting ‘'suit of 
lights’’ prior to pausing 

for prayer before 

entering arena. 


Gaston Santos. Wearing the ex- 
quisite costumes of the eighteenth- 
century Portuguese noblemen, a 
superb horseman and a_ skilled 
fighter, he should definitely be seen 
for the beauty of his performances. 

The other branch of Medieval 
bull fighting is the more common 
form seen today, the matador on 
foot. His ammunition against the 
brave bull’s intelligence, agility and 
two sharp horns are sword and cape. 

For the uninitiated, here are the 
basic terms which explain the differ- 
ence in bulls and bull fighters: cor- 
rida de toros (literally, running of 
the bulls) is a major bull fight with 
full-grown bulls at least three years 
old, usually four; novillada, a bull 
fight with the same outward appear- 
ance as the corrida, but using two- 
year-old bulls; matador (or matador 


de toros), a fully accepted and ex- 
perienced bull fighter who chal- 
lenges the full-grown toro; novillero 
(or matador de novillos), begin- 
ners, but not completely inexperi- 
enced youngsters, who face novillos, 
the younger bulls. In order to be- 
come a matador, the novillero must 
be invited to perform in the pres- 
ence of a respected matador, be suc- 
cessful, and be pronounced by the 
matador in full public view as 
worthy of being a matador. Then, 
his last bull of the afternoon is a 
full-grown toro. This ceremony is 
called the alternative. 

The father of modern bull fight- 
ing was Francisco Romero. A native 
of Andalucia in southern Spain, he 
was immediately followed by his 
three sons into bull fighting. The 
most important of them, Pedro, 
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IMPCaTES 


PRATER: 


fue SOS AS 


Gaston Santos, above, demonstrates Portu- 
guese-style fighting with highly trained horse 
while "El Charro'’ Gomez, right, concludes 
pass called La Crinoling in rapid flourish. 


completed most of the changes 
from the horseback style of fighting, 
and there has been little variation 
since. This happened at the turn of 
the Seventeenth Century when 
Francisco, thoroughly fascinated by 
bull fighting and determined to 
bring it out of the sacred realm of 
the nobility, suddenly dashed into 
an enclosure with a cape to distract 
a bull away from his unmounted 
lord. Those who had watched the 
nobleman be tossed from his horse 
by the bull were immediately 
thrilled by the spectacle of a man 
armed only with a cape mastering 
the brave beast. Francisco Romero 
developed style in cape passes, de- 
signed the sword with which to 
make the kill on foot, and brought 
bull fighting into the realm of the 
common man. Today, most bull 
fighters stem from humble begin- 
nings, rather than being royally 
born. 

In bull fighting today, the horse 
makes only a brief appearance—ex- 
cept, of course, in the case of 
the rejoneo, Portuguese-style fight. 
Toward the beginning of the drama 
with each bull—most bull fights 
have six bulls, challenged alternate- 
ly by three matadors, but sometimes 
along the border or in the provinces, 
two matadors kill four bulls—after 
the bull has entered the ring and the 
matadoy’s assistants have made it 
chase them around the arena a bit 
as they trail their capes so that their 
master can study the individual 
habits of the bull, the picadors en- 
ter. The picadors—there are two of 
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them—mounted on horses protected 
by padding, take up positions on op- 
posite sides of the arena. The mata- 
dor then leads the bull to the pica- 
dor with a series of passes with his 
cape. This is the one part of the bull 
fight that has remained a custom for 
centuries but which the Latins 
themselyes have little liking for. 
The picador, armed with a long, 
heavy, short-pointed lance, attempts 
from horseback to pic the bull in its 
shoulder. The object is to weaken 
the bull’s great neck muscles. A 
highly confident matador may wave 
off the picadors completely, or after 
one pic. More than twice usually 
means the matador lacks confidence 
and wants more help than he is en- 
titled to. 


The picadors exit to great booing 


and possibly a shower of bottles and 
cushions if they've been overzealous 
in their work. Then the assistants 
reappear in their role as banderil- 
lero. Their task is to plant, two at a 
time, the short spears into the bull's 
shoulders. This is not as cruel as it 
sounds. The spears penetrate the 
skin only enough to annoy the bull, 
as the purpose is not to infuriate 
him—a brave bull needs not be en- 
raged. It already has the will to 


fight, and if it should prove a cow 
ardly beast it will be returned to the 
corral before the picadors completd 
their act and a second bull substi 
tuted—much to the disgrace of the 
ganadero, the man who raises thd 
bulls. : 

It is the third act of the drama 
of death—a drama some Spanish ro 
manticists have likened to the tri 
umph of good (man) over evil 
(symbolized by the bull) —when the 
matador must show his courage and 
his skill, armed with a wooden 
sword and a cape. Earlier he has} 
used a large cape, red on one side 
and gold (sometimes blue) on the 
other. With this capote he executes 
his early passes, mainly variations 
on the basic veronica, sometimes 
others, such as the chicuwelina, when 
he spins about him as the bull rush- 
es past, enveloping itself momen- 
tarily in the cape. Now the cape used 
is the smaller, all-red muleta. There 
are endless variations the matador 
may use, but all are prescribed, 
named and known—and aficionados 
will let the matador know it if he 
does his pass incorrectly. 

The famous “moment of truth’ 
comes when the matador exchanges 
his light dummy sword for a real 
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| ; Blood-smeared bull lunges at muleta expertly 


one and, also in the prescribed man- 
ner, kills the bull. There is only one 
place to sink the sword properly, a 
pot the size of a 50-cent piece be- 
ween the shoulder blades. Well 
lone, the bull dies painlessly, within 
he twenty-minute limit after he has 
entered the ring. It is when foreign- 
rs see a fight with bad kills that they 
yet their poor impression of bull 
ighting. In a good kill, the bull’s 
leart is pierced, causing instant 
leath, or the lung is punctured, 
neaning death in about 30 seconds. 

If a bull shows exceptional cour- 
ige, and this is rare, the aficionados 
hout ‘“7ndulto!”’ to demand that the 
jull’s life be spared. The bull, of 
ourse, sometimes kills the matador, 
put this is rare. The last matador of 
iny fame at all to die was the great 
Manolete, on August 29, 1947, when 
ve and a bull named Islero killed 
“ach other in the town of Linares, 
pain. As Manolete bent over the 
dull’s horns and thrust in the sword, 
he bull raised its head violently, 
lriving home a sharp horn. 

Brave bulls were first brought to 
Mexico when it was still a noble- 
nan’s pastime, before foot fighting 
vas started. Around 1530, the Con- 
juistador Hernan Cortes brought 
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manipulated by Luis Procuna, one of Mexico's top foreros. 


With semi-hypnotized bull fixed 
in position, Antonio Velasquez 
kneels to show his mastery. 


over seed bulls and cows and found- 
ed the herd still known today as 
Atenco. Today there are many 
ganaderias—ranches_ where brave 
bulls are raised. Some of the better 
ones are Xajay, Laguna, Piedras 
Negras, Pasteje, La Punta, San 
Mateo, Miguel Franco and Quiri- 
ceo. The ranch from which the day’s 
bulls came are always listed along 
with the matadors of each corrida. 

Mexico does not actually observe 
a true bull fight season except in 
Mexico City. There, from fall 
through spring, only full matadors 
fight. During the summer, the 
younger novilleros have their 
chance. Sometimes, in their despera- 
tion to be recognized, they put on a 


Dangerous gaonera pass by Luis 
Solano sends bull skyward. 


We kD tate ch & 


better show than the matadors. It 


should be understood, however, that 
the novillero is a professional, too. 
There’s no room for amateurs in 
public. The youngsters get their ear- 
liest training first to obtain style, 
with a friend acting as a bull, then 
on a ranch with calves. Some poor 
youngsters, unable to find a wealthy 
sponsor, sneak into pastures at night 
and fight bulls until they are dis- 
covered. A matador’s greatest fear 
is that he’ll get a bull which has al- 
ready experienced the cape. The 
bull learns fast that there’s only 
empty space behind the cape, but 
that there’s a body beside it. 

Along the Mexican border good 
fights are put on year around, espe- 
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TOURISTS 


cially in Nogales, south of Arizona; 
Tijuana, by California; Juarez, op- 
posite El Paso, Texas; and to a cer- 
tain extent in Matamoros, twin city 
of Brownsville, in eastern Texas. 
Occasionally, good fights are held in 
towns opposite Texas such as Villa 
Acuna and Del Rio, and San Mar- 
cos, south of Yuma, Arizona. 

Any time of year, full corridas de 
toros are held in the Mexican proy- 
inces, especially on certain holidays. 
Towns where you are apt to find top 
matadors performing are Morelia, 
Guadalajara (although there they 
follow the formal season almost as 
strictly as Mexico City) , San Juan 
del Rio, Queretaro, Acapulco and 
Victoria. Newspapers, and sports 
papers ‘such as Este or Redondel, 
advertise bull fights a few days in 
advance. In Mexico City, prices 


range from $3.00 to $20.00 per seat, 
while in other towns prices usually 
range from $1.00 to $5.00. The 


Luis Briones accepts both 
ears, tail of deceased 
bull as reward for 
excellent performance he 
has just concluded. 
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choice seats, of course, are in la 
sombra, the shady side, where the 
sun is behind the spectator. Cheaper 
ones are in el sol, or the sun, where 
for at least half the fight the sun hits 
you in the face. For a choice, close- 
up seat right above the place where 
the matadors stand, and where their 
activity can be watched, ask for a 
seat near the burladero de los mata- 
dores. In smaller towns, it’s a waste 
of money getting front-row seats as 


the action can be seen very well. 


from any position. 

Listed below are some of the 
matadors I’ve found to be consid- 
ered by the Mexicans as the best, 
and also a bit about them as person- 
alities. 

Carlos Arruza: Known for many years 
s “el Numero Uno,” Arruza is the 
only Mexican compared with the 
late Manolete. The two giants of the 
arena often fought on the same pro- 
gram, and even before Manolete’s 
tragic death there were many who 
declared Arruza the greater. Now 
retired as a matador, this multi-mil- 
lionaire still makes occasional pub- 
lic appearances as a rejoneador. 
Gaston Santos: Undisputed king of 
rejoneadores, this handsome young 
man may be equalled by one or two 
Portuguese rejoneadores but none 
surpasses him. His official record 
shows more clean, first-thrust kills 
from horseback than any of the oth- 
ers. He comes from one of Mexico’s 
wealthiest families and is also a 
popular motion picture star. When 
not touring as rejoneador or work- 
ing in a movie, he stays at his ranch 
near Tamuin or at his family’s 
hotel, the Taninul, just off the main 
Laredo-Mexico City highway near 
Ciudad Valles. The excellent Tani- 
nul, by the way, at the half-way 
mark between the Texas border and 
Mexico City, has mineral water 
baths, a swimming pool, beautiful 
grounds, and is moderately priced. 
Luis Procuna: A veteran of over twen- 
ty years in the ring, he is easily one 
of Mexico’s favorite matadors. His 
reputation of being slightly tem- 
peramental has earned him the 
nickname~ of The Gypsy. In the 
dozen or so corridas I have seen him, 
though, he’s always put on a top 
performance. 
Luis Briones: Starting as a novillero 
teamed with Procuna, he now does 


“noted for his great calm and d 


not usually perform with him, | 
to see them both in competition 
to see the best. He’s famous f 
spine-tingling bits such as passii 
the bull while remaining on f 
knees, or standing on a cushion a 
not moving no matter how close t 
bull comes. He’s the real bull figh 
for many American film stars. 

Calesero: This is the sobriquet — 
Alfonso Ramirez who has been - 
the business a good many years, | 


nity, and is a thoroughly depen 
able matador. 
Antonio Velasquez: Another old 
he took his alternativa in 1943 ar 
has been near the top ever since. | 
past president of the all-powerf: 
Union of Matadors, he is highly 
spected by his fellow toreros. Heh 
survived some bad gorings and h 
proved his courage often. 
Rafael Rodriguez: Comparatively n 
and young, he’s a slightly inconsis 
ent performer, but when he’s go 
he’s tops. 
Capetillo: A tall, handsome figure 
a man, Manuel Capetillo took hj 
alternativa in 1948, the same yed 
as Rodriguez, but has now great¢ 
popularity. 
Jaime Bolanos: Was very popular i 
1957 and 1958 and is still a good or 
to watch. 
Luis Solano: One of the younger fu 
matadors, he has a bull ranch an 
doesn’t perform as often as ma 
would like. He is popular with bot 
Mexicans and Americans au 
should not be missed as he puts 0} 
a truly spectacular performance. | 
Eliseo Gomez: Definitely one to b 
seen if the opportunity presents i) 
self, El] Charro, as he’s called, has 
bad luck the one time he fought i 
Mexico City and is still unhapp| 
about it. He is especially popul 
along the border. 
Other good matadors: Humbert 
Moro, El Callao and Felix Briones 
This selection of my own favor 
ites does not mean that there ari 
not others who should be seen. Ney 
men rise to great heights every sea 
son. Get half a dozen Mexicans to 
gether and you'll hear at least five 
different matadors named as thé 
current “best.” You'll probably 
want to pick your own. In any case 
see a bull fight—but go to your firs} 
one with an open mind. @ F 
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T 1s TOO seldom appreciated that next door to the United States lies a country 
where once thrived a civilization so mighty that its people were the equals, if 
not the rivals, of the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans. Ancient Mexico 

was a land of great pyramids, beautiful temples and stone cities, and among its 
citizens were artists as great as those who decorated the tombs of the Pharaohs, 
mathematicians the equal of Pythagoras, doctors as clever as Hippocrates, philoso- 
phers as brilliant as Socrates, and god-emperors as hailed as Caesar. Mexico devel- 
oped its civilization as gradually as did the lands of the Nile and the Mediterranean 
and in about the same period in their respective histories, taking into consideration 
that the migration to, and settling of, Mexico took place many centuries after the 


Lounger at lower 
left shows scale 
of idols at Tula, 
built by Toltecs. 
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BY ROY ROSS 
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Temple of the Sun is at San Juan Teotihuacan, near Me 


A Ss 


xico City. 
organization of Egypt and Greece into nations. What 
is most remarkable of all is that the peoples of both 
these widely separated areas came to develop their 
civilizations on much the same lines, employing the 
same necessary evolution and rationalization of skills, 
and arrived at both the same conclusions and the same 
high standards. And just as along the Nile, in Athens 
or in Rome, the tourist today can visit the ruins of the 


“fallen glory of ancient Mexico. 


Ruined cities and the remains of the great temples 
and pyramids are found in widely scattered parts of 
Mexico. The most famous, those of the Maya civiliza- 
tion, are perhaps the least accessible. Oddly enough, 
some of the more interesting ruins which have been 
excavated in comparatively recent years are much closer 
to Mexico City. At the present time, the Yucatan can 
be reached by boat or, more conveniently, by air. Mexi- 
cana Airlines has several flights weekly between Mexico 
City and Merida, capital of the Yucatan Peninsula. Its 
one-way fare is $35.20, with no reduction for roundtrip. 
Another airline, Aeronaves de Mexico, makes a Miami- 
Merida-Acapulco run. Aeronaves also flies from New 
York to Mexico City at $104 one way, tourist class. 

Ancient Mexico was ruled by two principal nations, 
the Maya and the Aztec. The Yucatan Peninsula, the 
big thumb that sticks out into the Gulf in Mexico’s 
southeast, was ruled by the Mayas. Discovery of their 
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Extensive ruins of Mitla, near modern Oaxaca, have intricate carvings. | 


great cities, buried in jungle as tropical vegetation 
sought to reclaim areas the Mayas had hacked away, | 
caused a great sensation in the scientific world less than | 
50 years ago. 

In the Yucatan today sisal is grown for hemp rope 
and trees are tapped for chicle to make chewing gum, - 
but its inhabitants live mainly for themselves and forge 
a self-sustaining existence where the mighty Mayas” 
once gloried in a civilization that has known few rivals. 
Cortes landed in the Yucatan in 1519, but stayed long” 
enough only to be tricked by the Mayas into leaving © 
for the mainland. They assured him they had no gold, 
but that Montezuma, emperor of the Aztecs, did—and : 
thus saved themselves the necessity of waging war 
against men with firearms. De Cordoba followed Cortes ~ 
there shortly after and met with disaster. Grijalva, by 
1530, managed some hollow victories—he conquered — 
the Mayas, but the vanquished did not remain long to” 
serve their new master. ‘They soon disappeared into the 
jungle, abandoning their magnificent cities and tem- 
ples, their civilization and their high standard of living. 
They mysteriously melted into the rain forest and re-_ 
verted to primitives. Today, their descendants are sim- 
ple folk who live off the land and the nearby sea. 

The most famous of the ruins of the Mayas are lo- 
cated at Chichen Itza. The great temples, vast court 
yards and tombs have been excavated and in places re- 
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ed. There is a fair road from Merida to the ruins, 
h private cars very reasonable for hire. The main 
stelry is the Mayaland Lodge, clean and comfortable 
but not over-elaborate. Prices start around $6.00 per 
person per night. The prime reason you should go to 
the Yucatan at present is to see the ruins, however, as 
here’s little else to do. 

_ Some visitors to Mexico have been confused by re- 
sorts of both a railroad and a highway through to the 
Yucatan. Neither are very practical at the present time. 
The railroad goes from Vera Cruz, on the coast, to 
Campeche. The trip is managed in three days, with 
pvernight stops along the way. At the end of the track, 
t is necessary to take a cargo boat to Progreso, the port 
or Merida. The highway has been constructed here and 
here, but there is no link yet between the Mexican 
mainland and the Yucatan Peninsula. 

_ As is often the case, some of Mexico’s most fascinating 
uins are within easy striking distance of Mexico City. 
m the great Valley of Mexico, in the center of which is 
he capital city, are remains of various bits of the Aztec 
impire, yet perhaps because they are so obviously close 
Americans often overlook them. 


_ Nearest to Mexico City of the great ruins are the 


yyramids at San Juan de Teotihuacan. They may be 
eached by those who drive to Mexico by taking the 
saredo highway north, branching east toward Acol- 
nan. It’s about a 50-minute drive. There is also a bus 
ervice as well as guided tours daily. 

Dominating the archaeological area are the Pyramid 
yf the Sun, 216 feet high, and the slightly lesser Pyramid 
oa Moon. Between the two, a distance of a few hun- 


ed yards, remains part of the ancient Path of the. 


Jead. Unlike the pyramids of Egypt, these were never 
ntended to be tombs but were foundations for temples 
ledicated to the supreme god Quetzalcoatl, and to less- 
'r gods. These ruins are of the Toltecs, a people who 
mredate the Aztecs. The Pyramid of the Sun may be 
iscended by the series of steps on all four sides for a 
nagnificent view of the Moon pyramid, still covered 
vith vegetation, and the Valley of Mexico. At one time, 
tis believed that there was a great gold disk at the top. 
[his has long disappeared. Its purpose was to serve as 
‘n altar to the sun. Most scholars now doubt that hu- 
pan sacrifices were made on it, although humans were 
ertainly sacrificed within the nearby temples. 

_ On the south side of the pyramid area is a vast court- 
ard called the Citadel, around which the religious as 
vell as daily life of the Toltecs centered. It is a sunken 
rea surrounded by ramparts and the remains of lesser 
emples, and beyond are the ruins of private dwellings. 
bout all that can be seen today are the lowest founda- 
ions. Wall fragments are to be found, and interesting 
iurals have been preserved, somewhat faded, but you 
an still get an excellent idea of the rich earth colors 
sed in depicting battle scenes. Still easily recognized 
re warriors in feather headdresses and the snake god. 
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Most interesting of all is the temple, on the east side 
of the Citadel, to Quetzalcoatl, the all-enduring god 
of the Toltecs, the Aztecs who came later, and, possibly, 
a few of their present-day descendants. More than one 
frustrated priest or missionary has had his joy of seeing 
Indians in more isolated regions of Mexico in fervent 
worship before a Christian altar shattered by discover- 
ing a pagan idol behind it—the real object of their faith. 
The padres who accompanied Cortes attempted to wipe 
out heathen worship but missionaries later learned that 
Christianity had to be tempered with the reality of local 
conditions and made a few concessions to ancient cus- 
toms—a mingling of faiths not too unlike, perhaps, the 
institution of the Christmas celebration on the same 
day as a Roman holiday so that Christians of that era 
could celebrate openly, but for their own purpose, on 
the same day as the Roman pagans who had forbidden 
Christianity. 

The Temple of Quetzalcoatl, the Feathered Serpent, 
is decorated with the most sacred designs of the Toltecs: 
snake heads with feathered necks, snake bodies, and sea 
shells. Some of the original color remains, and the red 
in the snake mouths, being protected more from the 
elements, stands out in sharper contrast than the worn 
whites and greens. 

The present-day center of Mexico City itself was also 
the heart of the Mexico of Montezuma. At that time, 
the city the tragic emperor-priest ruled over was a sort 
of Venice—being built on a series of islands. Today the 


Ceremonial dances of ancient Mixteca Indians are recreated a Mitla. 
canals have either dried up or gone underground and 
the only remainder may be seen at Xochimilco, the sub- 
urb of floating garden fame. The Zocalo, Mexico City’s 
main square, was also a center of activity during Monte- 
zuma’s day. It was the site of fine temples and buildings, 
the only remains to be seen today being at the northeast 
corner of the square where Argentina and Guatemala 
streets converge. There are a few temple foundations 
and some interesting bas-reliefs to be viewed. Three 
blocks down, off the square itself at 13 Moneda Street, 
is the Natural Museum of Anthropology. This is an ex- 
cellent introduction for those who plan to follow the 
fascinating trail of the Aztecs and the Mayas about 
Mexico. It has some of the country’s most important 
relics, as well as scale models of how the different tem- 
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Superimposed on background symbol 
of god Quetzalcoatl at Teotihuacan 
are Monte Alban relief of 

dancers (left), Tlaloque 

sculpture found at Tula (right). 


ples and cities appeared before they fell into ruin. 
Especially noteworthy are the great ceremonial head- 
dress of quetzal feathers, and the private collection of 
Miguel Covarrubias. 

Another interesting archaeological area within 
street-car distance of Mexico City is the Snake Pyr- 
amid of Tenayuca. It’s about eight miles northwest 
of the capital in the suburb of San Bartolo, on the 
Tlalnepantla road. This pyramid was started by a rov- 
ing tribe of fighters called the Chichimecas who wor- 
shipped the sun as the God the Father, and the moon 
as the Goddess the Mother. The Aztecs drove away 
members of the tribe who refused to be assimilated and, 
nineteen years before the arrival of Cortes, completed 
the temple their victims had started. Brilliant mathe- 
maticians that they were, the temple was constructed 
geometrically to serve as a calendar of 52-year cycles. 
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Today about 50 snake heads remain of the origina 
number in this strange calendar, all connected to - 
main body surrounding the pyramid. 

In southern Mexico there is the important archaeq 
logical site at Oaxaca easily reached by private car 0 
bus. Plane service has recently been added, but thos 
who have motored to Mexico will enjoy the six-hou 
drive and get a close look at the countryside. I havi 
stayed at the Oaxaca Courts, an American-style hote 
somewhat along motel lines, and found it very pleas 
ant. Rooms start at about $4.50 a day. 

There are two main sites to be visited in Oaxaca 
Monte Alban and Mitla. Monte Alban was a religiou’ 
center of the Zapotecs but some of the tombs have no: 
yet been excavated. A reproduction of the most famou; 
one may be viewed by New York visitors in the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History. However, there aré 
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eral tombs at Monte Alban where you can see skel- 
‘tal remains of priests and noblemen and some of the 
tems which had been buried with them. Mitla is on the 
ther side of Oaxaca and should be visited in a day by 
itself. Unlike the ruins of most of Mexico’s easily ac- 
_cessible archaeological sites, here the walls of the tem- 
“ples and dwellings still remain. Only the roofs, believed 
‘to have been made of wood, have disappeared. Some 
xf the walls are covered with intricate carving, all in 
' perfect geometric design. There are also underground 
| chambers in this city of the Mixteca Indians, one of 
which i is called the Hall of Monoliths. Its ceiling is sup- 
L “ported by six great columns, each carved from a single 
Piece of stone. A legend says that he who can get his 
‘arms around the columns and touch his fingers will 
‘live to a ripe old age. 
, To me, Tula is the gem among Mexico’s widely scat- 
tered ruined cities. It’s somewhat off the beaten path, 
‘and it has been brought to light for the most part only 
in the past decade. Tula was a cradle of the Mexican 
civilization. It was there that the first really great In- 
‘dian culture arose among the people who came to be 
‘called Toltec. They developed an intricate calendar 
system which, while it was later improved by their 
descendants after they resettled in the Yucatan, served 
‘them well. They must have employed this same mathe- 
“matical skill to construct the impressive buildings still 
in fair state today. They certainly needed scientific help 
_to achieve the magnificent balance of their architecture, 
-and to hoist the giant images that are still atop the cen- 
tral pyramid-temple. 
| The history of the Toltecs is mixed with religious 
‘myth and scant facts. It is known they sacrificed hu- 
‘mans and, much to the dismay of their Aztec neighbors 
to the south who had other ideas of morality, practised 
‘rites that involved publicly inebriating their youths. 
‘Legend says that a great famine in the mid-Twelfth 
‘Century made the Toltecs abandon Tula, some hiring 
/out as mercenaries to the’ Aztecs, others fighting their 
way south to the Yucatan where they joined the Mayas. 
‘They eventually got the upper hand among the Mayas 
and, while intermarrying and partly losing their Toltec 
identity, they became the ruling class. It was they who 
built the great temples of Chichen Itza, it is believed, 
to remind them of the glory of their Tula. 
| Tula today has a main pyramid-like temple with 
huge, carved monoliths atop it. On either side are rows 
of columns that once supported roofs, the remains of 
'asecond pyramid, and a labyrinth of foundations, walls 
and courtyards. There is an interesting idol of a re- 
clining figure once thought to be a representation of 
the intoxicating gods. More recently it has been learned 
it represents a Tlaloque, or messenger of the rain god 
Tlaloc. They are also to be found in the Yucatan, 
where the Maya-Toltec people called them Chacmool— 
‘Chac being the Maya name for Tlaloc. 
_ Tours visit Tula today, though visitors to Mexico 
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should make arrangements in advance as these trips are 
not as regular nor as frequent as others—the multiple 
daily excursions to Teotihuacan, for example. More 
adventurous travelers can take advantage of the daily 
bus service and have a chance to see the countryside. 
Motorists have two choices, and a pleasant all-day ex- 
cursion would be to go by one route and return by the 
other. Going north on the Laredo highway, the best 
turnoff is at Actopan, westward into the hills. Other 
roads are on the map that appear to lead to Tula from 
the Laredo highway, but they are dirt and unreliable. 
The other way to Tula is to take the new Queretaro toll 
road, leaving Mexico City by way of the El Toreo bull 
ring at Cuatro Caminos. The Tula turnoff is well- 
marked. 

The modern town of Tula, two miles from the ar- 
chaeological site, truly deserves the over-used descrip- 
tion of “sleepy little village,” yet it is quite modern as 
well. Its main street is paved and its shops feature mod- 
ern farm, kitchen and household equipment. There are 
several small but pleasant restaurants there. 

A word of caution should be given history-loving 
travelers, especially those who visit the most frequented 
spots, such as the Pyramids of San Juan ‘Teotihuacan. 
The selling of genuine antiquities is forbidden by the 
Mexican government. Therefore, you may be certain 
that the “original idols and relics” so vehemently ped- 
dled are probably no more ancient than last week. @ 
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of Mexico, is known to rela- 

tively few tourists despite its 
dramatic landscapes, a moderate 
tropical climate, low prices, and a 
population still unspoiled by con- 
tact with outsiders. It is also the 
home of some primitive Indian 
tribes who even today are outside 
the main stream of contemporary 
civilization. 

The most backward ones are the 
Lacadons, who live deep inside the 
jungles of the Mexican-Guatemalan 
border and can be reached only by 
carefully planned expeditions, but 
just as interesting are tribes close to 
the excellent highway. Most promi- 
nent among those are the Chamulas 
and the Zinecantecos—both, inci- 
dentally, relative newcomers to that 
region, having migrated there as a 
result of the Spanish invasion. 

The Chamulas—pure Mayas, and 
closely related to the other southern 


Cex the southernmost State 
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tribes—come from what is now the 
modern little city of Tuxtla Gutier- 
rez. When the Spaniards, on their 
inexorable sweep across Mexico and 
preceded by hair-raising legends, 
approached Chamula territory, the 
people sat down in council. They 
felt that resistance was hopeless, and 
that to surrender to the strange 
white enemy was equally impossi- 
ble. Two proposals were made and 
voted upon. As a result, one faction 
decided to move further south to 


escape, and it is their descendants A 


whom you may see squinting at you 
from their round huts with the odd 
conical roofs. The other faction 
climbed up to the crest of the Sum- 
idero—the highest mountain close 
to Tuxtla Gutierrez, always shroud- 
ed in drifting mists. And from that 
crest, at a given signal, the entire 
group—men, women and children 
—threw themselves over the edge. 
The Zinecantecos are the aristo- 


crats of Chiapas. They are the on 
Aztec tribe in that Maya land, an 
are said to have escaped from t 
conquistadores all the way from t 
village of Tepotzlan in the State 
Morelos, about 50 miles from Me 
ico City. They keep strictly to then 
selves, and hardly ever intermar 
with other tribes. They wear t 
most elaborate clothing in the ared 
and have also been most open t 
civilizing influences, though it’s sti} 
not recommended to stop your ca 
on-a lonely stretch of road and g 
out to take a snapshot, without pe 
mission, of the men who drive thei 
peaceful flocks along but who carr' 
wicked-looking machetes in thei 
handsome woven belts. 

Chiapas is highly accessible. I 
you are in a hurry, you may fly fro 
Mexico City to Oaxaca and fron 
there to Tuxtla Gutierrez in a fev 
hours. But you'll see more of th 
spectacularly beautiful countrysid( 


To market towns like San Cristobal de la’ 
Casas in southerly state of Chiapa 
come Indians descended from Mayans, Aztec 
to sell pottery (below) or produce (right) 


se, OE 


SOUTHERNMOST STATE 


f you drive, or take a comfortable 
rst-class bus or a train. 

The road—part~ of the Pan- 
American Highway—is colloquial- 
y known as the Maya Route. It is 
ighly scenic, with serpentine 
urves in many stretches and, up to 
uebla, very busy with heavy traf- 
c 


Puebla de Los Angeles, to give it 
ts full name, has over 500,000 in- 
abitants, and is the fourth largest 
ity in Mexico. It lies on a high 
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plateau with a sweeping view of the 
four great volcanos—Popocatapetl 
and Ixtacihuatl in the west, Malint- 
zin in the north and, highest of 
them all, the Pico de Orizaba in the 
east. Although it is a bustling and 
thriving city, it has preserved its 
colonial charms. Famous originally 
for artistic tiles and potteries, it al- 
so produces good carvings out of 
local onyx, and has in the fairly re- 
cent past become a center for textile 
industries. Every Friday is market 


day, and you can buy everything 
from squealing piglets to excellent 
native arts and crafts. The magnifi- 
cent cathedral is also well worth a 
Visit. 

There are a number of hotels, the 
top one, Lastra, charging about 
$9.00 per person American Plan. 
Agua Azul, a dreamy old hacienda 
converted into a comfortable hotel 
with swimming pool and_ golf 
course, has slightly lower rates. Less 
expensive still are the Colonial and 
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the Palace, in the heart of town. 

Some 122 kilometers from Mexico 
City you'll pass Cholula which, be- 
fore the Spanish conquest, had been 
an important Toltec center with a 
population of more than 100,000. 
Today it is a quiet, small town, no- 
table only for the inordinate num- 
ber of domed churches—one for 
evéry day in the year! The largest 
one, known as Royal Chapel, alone 
boasts of 48 domes! 

Father along the way to Oaxaca 
through spectacular hills of pale 
green and rose rocks you should 
plan to visit the sixteenth-century 
Dominican convent of Yuanhuit- 
lan, directly on the highway. Like 
most churches in Mexico, it stands 
on the site of an old temple which 
had been the rallying point for a 
large and prosperous population, 
something which the dusty, tran- 
quil village would never lead you 
to suspect. It is said to have been 
built by the same architect who cre- 
ated Spain’s famous Escorial, has a 
75-foot-high vaulted ceiling, a bell 
tower with a magnificent view from 
it, and recently uncovered fas- 
cinating frescos. 

Oaxaca is the capital of the State 
bearing the same name. It is com- 
paratively big, and filled with ac- 
tivity every day. At the huge mar- 
kets you can buy your fill of excel- 
lent native products—striking lac- 
querware and_ potteries, woven 
straw bags, mats and hammocks, 
and handsome handwoven cottons. 

You will also see there some of 
. the loveliest churches of all Mexico. 
Most famous is Santo Domingo, a 
magnificent Baroque structure with 
exquisite polychrome interior deco- 
rations. 

Hotels are excellent. The Mar- 
ques del Valle, next to the Cathe- 
dral, is famous for its charming 
atmosphere and outstanding serv- 
ice. Rates are about $8.00 per per- 
son, American Plan. Oaxaca Courts 
is an attractive and luxurious motel, 
at some distance from the center of 
town, and is slightly cheaper. The 
Margarita, in town, charges about 
$5.00 for a single room. 

From the city you can make easy 
excursions to two of the most impor- 
tant archaeological centers of the 
Americas: Monte Alban, twenty 
miles due southeast, and Mitla. [See 
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On the Trail of Ancient Mexico, in 


* this issue.] 


Your next stop will probably be 
Tehuantepec, 804 kilometers from 
Mexico City, a picturesque town 
where the women—the remarkable 
‘Tehuanas with their highly original 
traditional dress—have managed to 
establish a solid matriarchy. Wom- 
en are the leaders in every field— 
commerce, industry and even local 
government. Tehuanas are inordi- 
nately fond of gold, and generally 
use the precious metal not only in 
jewelry but also as fillings for their 
teeth. There is only one acceptable 
hotel in town, the Tehuantepec, 
which charges $2.00-$3.00 for single 
rooms, European Plan. The better 


Zinecanteco weaver in traditional hat, 
poncho proudly demonstrates his 
craft at curbstone textile mart. 


Roadside lunch 
break is taken by 
bare-legged 
traders en route 


to town. 


As much social center as busines! 
place, market provides member 

of different settlements, tribe) 

with opportunity to visit each other 


Clinic at Sa 
Cristobal gives) 
first aid plus 
training in moder 
agriculture. 


rooms are air-conditioned, impor-} 
tant in the hot climate. 

From Tehuantepec it is only 
short drive to Salina Cruz, a charm-} 
ing small fishing port with a beauti- 
ful beach, where you may lie on soft; 
white sand and watch the local 
inhabitants enjoying themselves, 
swim in the crystal-clear ocean, 
climb the dramatic jagged rocks, or 
rest in shaded chairs and hammocks | 
and eat freshly caught shrimp) 
washed down with the excellent lo- 
cal beer. i 

Tuxtla Gutierrez, capital of the: 
State of Chiapas, is an up-to-date, 
sparkingly clean city. It is surround- 
ed by natural and man-made attrac- 
tions. An unpaved but passable rong 


‘leads to the famed Sumidero. There 
is Berriozabel with its large orchid 
nurseries; Chiapa de Corzo, a colo- 
nial town with a unique fountain in 
‘the shape of the Spanish crown; 
botanical gardens; a good regional 
|museum; and even a zoo. 

Tuxtla Gutierrez has several com- 


fortable and fairly inexpensive ho- 


{ 
1 


itels: Bonampak on the highway, 
San Francisco Motel near the air- 
| port, and the Rex, downtown. 
About four hours from Tuxtla 
Gutierrez, after a fascinating drive 
|through mountains, you) arrive in 
San Cristobal de las Casas, where 
you can stay either at the fashion- 
able Hotel Espanol at about $3.50- 
$4.50 per single room, American 
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Plan, depending on whether it has 
or doesn’t have a fireplace, or the 
more modest but charming Posada 
at lower rates. 

For Christmas, Easter and the 
Mexican national holidays, reserva- 
tions should be made well in ad- 
vance everywhere, at least as far 
south as Tuxtla Gutierrez. 

Except for these festive days, the 
road by and large is empty. Occa- 
sionally you may see some carriers 
of charcoal, or a few Zinecanteco 
women driving flocks of sheep or 
goats—and scurrying for shelter as 
soon as they hear the humming of 
your motor, before you can get more 
than a glimpse of bare feet, shape- 
less garments and unkempt hair. 


Or you may meet some Zinecanteco 
men in their highly distinctive cos- 
tumes. They wear triple-weight, be- 
ribboned, cone-shaped straw hats; 
a coarse-knitted grey woolen scarf 
ending in a red tassel; a coarse hand- 
woven white shirt covered by a knit- 
ted woolen poncho; very short 
pants; and a very special kind of 
sandal, which consists of a thick 
leather sole and a _ semi-circular 
leather protector for the heel which 
reaches well above the ankle. The 
scarf, by the way, has a multitude 
of uses: protection against the sharp 
winds, to absorb perspiration, to 
function as a purse—money and 
valuables are knotted into the tas- 
sel—and as an adornment. 

The men are tall and good-look- 
ing, with extraordinarily long, 
shapely legs. They carry attractive 
woven bags attached to a leather 
strap which is worn across the shoul- 
der. Their life is a very pleasurable 
one, dedicated to hunting and trad- 
ing, while the women do the heavy 
work. Some of them have learned a 
little Spanish, and you can talk to 
them and even photograph them—if 
you ask them to pose for you, a re- 
quest which is sometimes granted in 
return for what amounts to about 
50 cents. 

The Chamulas are more timid 
where photographs are concerned 
but they are much more enterpris- 
ing in other areas: they are the only 
tribe in Chiapas to hire themselves 
out for work on coflee-and-tobacco 
plantations in the lowlands, to be- 
come wandering traders, or to mi- 
erate temporarily from their settle- 
ments, to which they always return, 
however, in time for the planting 
and harvesting. Their main liveli- 
hood is derived from the cultivation 
of corn, which they do by archaic 
methods. They are poor, and adver- 
tise the fact: their woolen clothing 
is striped red and black—the tradi- 
tional Maya colors of poverty. The 
men wear thigh-length — striped 
shirts, nondescript hats, and flimsy, 
net-like sacks to carry essentials. 
They either walk barefoot or on 
primitive sandals consisting of soles 
made of leather, or of rubber cut 
from a discarded tire, fastened to 
the instep by thongs. The women 
wear shapeless skirts and blouses in 
the same colors, but plaid instead of 
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striped, which look even more de- 
pressing by contrast with the bright 
red tassel attached to the blouse 
front. 

The Chamulas possess a store of 
mythology. Their favorite legend 
tells of Chumetic, the Moon Virgin, 
whose husband Olontic died young. 
The Virgin cried bitterly, until her 
son Chultotic, the Sun, tried to com- 
fort her by promising that his father 
would return to earth again three 
days after his death if she would but 
cease weeping. But the Virgin 
Mother continued to cry, and so 
Olontic never returned to the land 
of the living! And, because of Chu- 
metic’s stubbornness, to this day no- 
body who has died returns to his 
loved ones, as had been intended by 
the gods. 

If you want to see these tribes, 
and others, without having to visit 
the various settlements on a burro, 
drive on to San Cristobal de las 
Casas, which has been a market and 
trading center for generations. All 
surrounding tribes meet there daily. 


The ladinos (pure-bred Indians 
who have left their communities 
and now lead a “Mexican” rather 
than a traditional life) are the out- 
standing traders. They bring sul- 
phur (for medicinal use) , pepper, 
dried fish, spices, meat, thread or 
yarn, colored ribbons, cigarettes and 
matches, soap, cheap glass jewelry, 
and a multitude of other items. 
Zinecantecos bring bars of salt— 
they traditionally own the right to 
take salt out of a nearby river—snails 
and corn. The Chamulas are experts 
in the sale of aguardiente (fire- 
water) , dung-tanned leather strips 
for sandals, home-cured goat-and- 
deerskins, and woodcarvings. 
Something new has been added 
recently to the popularity of San 
Cristobal de las Casas—the establish- 
ment of a training center and clinic 
by the Instituto Nacional Indi- 
genista (National Institute for In- 
digenous Affairs) , and the Indians, 
at first highly suspicious, now flock 
there in search of medical help, of 
new methods of agriculture, protec- 
tion against the “evil eye,” to learn 
some Spanish, or even to be trained 


as promotores—teachers for thei| i 
native villages and tribes. E 

Zinecantecos and Chamulas may 
begin to cultivate their huilpa\_ 
(corn patches) differently fron) 
their ancestors, they may occasion}, 
ally ride buses, or cluster around q_ 
battery-powered radio and _ liste 4 
wide-eyed to talk and music, and in” 
cases of severe illness they may ven! 
ture to the clinic after their cura} 
dores (medicine men) have failed)” 
but basically they have not changed 
They continue to obey only thei 
almost completely autonomous self! 
governments, and their ancient) 
pagan beliefs are firmly entrenche 
beneath the thin veneer of Chris} 
tianity. Their age-old barter system) 
—whereby slices of pressed salt are 
cut from long, bread-like slabs, care: 
fully weighed, and used instead of f 
money—is a symbol of their con} 
tinuing cultural isolation. 

These are the precise features, off 
course, that lure travelers to Chi} 
apas—the type of traveler, that is,j 
seeking an authentic Mexico far} 
from the capital’s glittering con-{ 
venience. 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 


tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Famed fishermen of Lake 
Patzcuaro lure healthy 
travelers to photography. 


BY COLTER RULE, M.D. 


S$ THE late fall weather and occa- 
A sional snow flurries signal the 
approach of winter, appeal- 
ing photographs of Mexico find 
their way into the magazines—and 
the seasonal pilgrimage begins. 
Thousands of travelers, experienced 
and inexperienced, consult their 
travel agents for tips on where to 
go, on how to go, on matters of 
tickets and accommodations. But 
when the decision has been made 
they should also call on their family 
doctor for required immunizations, 
a physical check-up and a few part- 
ing words of advice. The better in- 
formed the traveler is, the better he 
will be able to make use of his doc- 
tor’s counsel. For travelers to the 
tropics and semi-tropics, perhaps 
the single most important subject is 
that of water. 

Water supplies in the United 
States have been safe for so many 
years that millions of Americans as- 
sume that water out a tap is pure, 


wherever they happen to be. Setting 
aside this assumption is the wise 
traveler’s first precaution. To do so 
does not mean the pleasure of travel 
need be spoiled by worrying about 
contaminated water. It simply 
means that the traveler acquires a 
different routine from the one he 
has been accustomed to. Without 
being too technical, let’s inquire in- 
to why this is necessary. 

Safe municipal water supplies are 
dependent on complex, scientifically 
designed systems requiring trained 
personnel and continuous checks on 
purity. This technical maintenance 
requires the expenditure of millions 
of dollars, of course, and in most 
municipalities the sewage and water 
mains are inches away from one an- 
other. Contamination is thus possi- 
ble if leaks occur in the two systems. 
Also, in some places the water is 
turned off and the pressure drops for 
several hours each day, often at the 
height of and because of the tourist 
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season. Under such conditions, con- 
tamination is likely, the only ques- 
tion being whether or not it is 
dangerous. You certainly can’t tell 
by looking at the water. Crystal- 
clear water can carry typhoid, diar- 
rheal organisms, dysentery, diph- 
theria and a host of other ills. 

It is the responsibility of the 
traveler to check locally wherever he 
goes. It is surprising how many 
travelers are reluctant to do so. Per- 
haps they just don’t think about it. 
Sometimes, of course, a language 
barrier makes questioning difficult. 
Sometimes it involves the usual sen- 
sitivity of travelers: fear of showing 
ignorance. Often travelers feel that 
such questions will insult people of 
the country visited, as if the ques- 
tion were phrased, “I understand 
your water carries every disease 
known to civilized man, so how long 
do I have to boil it before I can 
brush my teeth?’ This could rile 
any resident. Yet the traveler can 
learn about the water supply if he 
uses simple candor and tact by ques- 
tioning someone who is informed. 
If you wish, cut out the sentences 
below to memorize or show on a 
visit to Mexico. 

Is the water safe for drinking? 

(Spanish) Es el agua sana para 
beber? 

Should one drink bottled 
(boiled) water only? 

_ Reccomienda tomar 
botellada o hervida? 

Is the city water pure (safe) ? 

Es el agua de la cuidad sana? 

Such questions, simply asked, 
bring no offense. 

A few hints, evolved by travelers 
and public health officials, are worth 
mentioning: 

1. If possible, get facts about the 
water supply from someone who is 
informed—a physician, a member of 
the local health department, an ex- 
perienced traveler who knows your 
standards—otherwise don’t drink it. 

2. Water for brushing your teeth, 
shampooing your hair, washing 
vegetables, dishes, glasses, eating 
and cooking utensils should be as 
safe as the water you drink. 

3. Germs are not killed by freez- 


agua em- 
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ing—they “hibernate.” The ice you 
put in your glass of pure water may 
make it dangerous. 

4. Whiskey won’t sterilize your 
drink. 

5. If you drink bottled water, use 
a reliable brand and, to be sure it 
was sealed, have it opened in front 
of you. Many varieties of reliable 
bottled water are available through- 
out Mexico, so choose one ‘that is 
tasty and agrees with you—and stick 
to it, if possible, throughout your 
journey. 

Carrying a supply of pure water 

or purifying it en route either by 
boiling or by chemicals becomes in- 
creasingly a part of travel know- 
how. If you are a traveler who will 
purify his own water, the following 
suggestions should be noted. 
1. Boiling. Ten minutes of boiling is 
the time required to sterilize water, 
according to most experts. Where 
the entire day’s supply is to be 
boiled, a covered metal container, 
with its own ladle, should be used. 
It is good to follow a regular rou- 
tine and preferably one person who 
knows the routine should do it 
every day. If the chore is done by 
several people, there are likely to be 
slip-ups 1n routine. Storage utensils 
such as bottles or glass-covered con- 
tainers must also be sterilized. 
Crocks or earthenware pots should 
be avoided. They are usually hard 
to clean and hard to sterilize. Can- 
teens or’ Thermos vacuum bottles 
should be available for short trips 
away from your base. 

Electric elements not much larger 
than a toothbrush can be purchased 
which, immersed in a pan or pitcher 


‘of water, will quickly bring it to a 


boil. Metal containers with built-in 
electric units are also becoming pop- 
ular with tourists. Plugged into the 
electric outlet—check current and 
type of plug—they can boil sufficient 
water for drinking, brushing teeth, 
shaving. Outside areas where elec- 
tricity is available, Sterno or other 
sources of heat are necessary. 

2. Chemicals. Chemicals for water 
purification liberate chlorine or 
iodine in quantities sufficient to kill 
micro-organisms. While they inter- 
fere somewhat with potability, it is 
a practical method of preparing 
small quantities for drinking, brush- 
ing teeth and shaving. After treat- 


ment of the water and thoroug 
shaking, the water should stand for)) 
one-half hour, longer if the water is)) 
cold. 

Tincture of Iodine: Three to fivel) 
drops (double this for cloudy wa- 
ter) for each quart. 

Bleaching solution (sodium hy-j 
pochlorite): Two drops (double 
this for cloudy water) for each 
quart. 

Commercial water-purification| 
tablets are available at most phar- 
macies or can be obtained by them. 
Follow instructions. 

3. Filters. For those who will be in 
residence for an extended period in} 
tropical countries the question of 
the use of ceramic filters is likely to! 
arise. Some public health men are} 
opposed to them, stating that they 
are unreliable and that they give a/ 
false sense of security. Sterilized } 
daily by heating, they undoubtedly } 
offer some protection but the final 
decision about the use and reliabili-_ 
ty of filters must be left to experts in 
the locality you are visiting. 

A few miscellaneous comments | 
may help complete the traveler's } 
lore on this matter. Wines and } 
beers of the country visited are | 
usually quite safe, although this is | 
not always so of the glasses they are | 
drunk from. As in other matters in- 
volving the health of the traveler, 
the reputation of the hotel or res- | 
taurant he patronizes is usually in- | 
dicative of the standards ee 
tained. “a 

In regard to bathing and swim | 
ming, the same healthy caution you | 
follow in checking on water for 
drinking should apply. In ‘the © 
tropics, sharks and barracuda are 
minor dangers compared to the host | 
of diseases, some serious, which are | 
spread through swimming. Local 
authorities should always be con- | 
sulted before bathing or winning 
in a locality not known to the tray- 
elen: 

Most important of all for your. 
health, of course, is not to dwell on — 
what could go wrong. Establish a 
preventive routine, then concen- z 
trate on enjoying your vacation. — 
Millions of Americans have visited 
Mexico and caught nothing more 
dangerous than a love of the country - 
and its delightful people. This in-- 
curable affliction causes no pain. @ 
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“Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


ITALIANS BUILDING 4 SHIPS 
Currently under con- 
struction in Italy are 4 

‘new passenger liners, 2 
pocheduled to enter Italy- 
U.S. service, 2 intended 
‘for Italy-Australia run. 
Big, 40,000-ton ships for 
transatlantic duty will 
be nation's largest, out- 
weighing Leonardo da Vinci 
by some 7,000 tons, speed 
at 27 knots, carry 1,800 
| passengers, enter service 
Bain 1965. Smaller, 22,500- 
con crart for run to 
Australia will be operated 
by Lloyd Triestino Line. 
Italian Line will run 
transatlantic ships. 


SMOKY ROAD SCHEDULED 
Nat'l Park Service is 
building 37-mile road into 
Southern section of Great 
Smoky Mountains Nat'l Park 
in North Carolina at esti-~ 
mated cost of approximate= 
ly $16,000,000. Wilderness 
area was previously avail- 
able only to hikers. 


_—- 


_ LINCOLN LAUNCHED 

| American President Lines 

_recently-launched cargo- 
liner President Lincoln 

| weighs 23,000 tons, is 563 

'ft. long, will carry 12 

passengers in air condi- 

tioned staterooms at sus=— 
tained cruising speed of 

| 20 knots. Craft will 

shortly be joined by sis- 

_ tership, President Tyler. 


NEW BRIDGE OPENED 

New int'l highway bridge 
spanning St. Lawrence 
River links Prescott, On- 
Ptario, ‘with Ogdensburg, 
N.Y. at cost of approxi- 
prety $20,000,000. 
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LISBON PLANS BIG BRIDGE 

Portuguese have asked 
USS. rirm: to build huge 
suspension bridge over 
Tagus River in center of 
Lisbon. When completed in 
estimated 4-5 years, 
structure will be largest 
in Europe, fifth largest 
in world, with central 
span approximately 3,280 
ie lone. loli bridge wi kl 
be for road traffic only 
at first, but be suitable 
for addition of railway 
facilities. 


T.A.I. TIES PARIS-NOUMEA 
New weekly DC-8 jetliner 
hop by Transports Aeriens 
Intercontinentaux (T.A.1.) 
connects Paris with 
Noumea, New Caledonia. 
Flight covers 12,291 miles 
Dieses SL ODS ens route 
at Athens, Karachi, Bang- 
kok, Saigon, Darwin, Syd- 
Heys Links) wath re AN Ls 
flights at Noumea to 
Tahiti, Honolulu, Los 
Angeles. Big DC-8s carry 
120 passengers, 32 in 
farsi elass.,. Géain tour= 
ist, leave Paris each 
Monday at 2 p.m., arrive 
Noumea Wednesdays at 
WAS ey Teicnale 


NYC-MEXICO JETS HAILED 
New agreement between 
Aeronaves de Mexico, East-= 


-ern Air Lines will permit 


inauguration of DC-8 pure 


jet flights between NYC, 


Mexico City early next 
year. Route is currently 
flown by prop, turbo-prop 
planes requiring from 6-7 
hrs Lore Licht. JeLs 
will trim time to approx- 
imately 4 hrs., be flown 
by both lines on recipro- 
cal agreement. 


NEW AIRLINE FORMED 
Venezuela has formed new 
int'l airline to replace 
faltering int'l service of 
gov't-owned Venezuelan 
Airline. New line will 
operate 4 weekly jetliner 
PLasht se ton NYC pilus) “hops 
to Europe, Bogota. Service 
is expected to begin early 
in 1961 with Convair 880 
jets. New line will be 
owned partly by gov't, 
partly by Avensa Airlines. 


NORTHERN STAR RISING 

Britain's Shaw Saville 
Line is building 22,000- 
ton passenger liner to be 
christened Northern Star 
on completion in April 
1962. Vessel will cost 
some $17,000,000, carry 
1,400 passengers in one 
class, feature all machin-= 
ery, Stacks art: tor provide 
longer unobstructed pas= 
senger area, have 21l-knot 
Speed. 


WASHINGTON GUIDE OUT 

New Airways Guide For 
Visitors to Washington 
costs 75¢ at airline 
terminals, newsstands, has 
112 pages with numerous 
maps, illustrations, 
covers nation's capital 
with information on what 
to see, accommodations, 
transportation, restau- 
rants, Shopping, services, 
eiuiGs 


KAISER GIFTS GOV'T 

Kaiser Aluminum Corp. 
has deeded Nat'l Park 
service acreage at Chalm- 
ette, La., for addition to 
Chalmette Nat'l Historical 
Park, site of 1815 battle 
of New Orleans. 
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DIET DISH OFFERED ALOFT 

National Airlines, on 
its 2 morning commuter 
flights from NYC's Idle- 
wild Airport to Provi- 
dence, BoSton, is now of- 
fering travelers option of 
continental breakfast or 
glass of popular diet con- 
trol beverage for weight- 
watchers. 


INT'L HIGHWAY END SEEN 
Inter-American Highway, 
stretching more than 3,000 
miles from Laredo, Texas, to 

'Panama City should be 
opened to traffic by end 
of 1962, estimates Ameri- 
can Automobile Assoc. Con- 
tracts have recently been 
Retr Lor but tding, ofjs9 
bridges along presently 
impassable 133-mile 
stretch in southern Costa 
Rica, which will effec- 
tively open road. Paving 
of long link is also un- 
derway in Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama. 


POLAROID SPEEDS PIX 

New film for Polaroid 
' Land Cameras which pro- 
duces finished pictures in 
10 seconds—instead of 
previous 60 seconds——has 
just been marketed. With 
price as before, new film 
comes in Type 47, making 
8 postcard-size prints per 
roll, also offers 50-100% 
greater resolving power. 
Firm plans to convert all 
its film types to 10- 
second speed in near 
future. 


JAL JETS FROM SEATTLE 
Japan Air Lines has 
named Nov. 1 as starting 
date for its Seattle- 
Tokyo-Hong Kong DC-8C jet- 
liner flights. Journey of 
7,061 mileS between 
Seattle, Hong Kong will be 
made in 12 hrs. 55 min. 
flying time plus 3-hr. 
layover at Tokyo, one hr. 


refueling stop at Anchor-. 


age, Alaska. Service be- 
gins with 2 weekly 
flights. 
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CAR=BUYS- SHIP TRIP 

French Line with Renault 
auto firm are offering 
roundtrip tourist class 
trip to Europe aboard 


Flandre plus Renault Dau- 


phine car for NYC price of 
ear alone—$1,645. Auto 
is delivered in Paris, at 


end of ship crossing, com-_ 


plete with registration, 
carnet, int'l driver's 
license, warranty for both 
Europe, U.S. when passen- 
ger-driver returns, auto 
is shipped back with him 
at no additional cost. 
Deal is for off-season 
sailings only. Traveler 
who wants superior ship 
accommodations need pay 
only difference between 
stateroom desired and 
minimum-fare tourist ac- 
commodations offered on 
plan. 


ONTARIO ORDERS INFO BLDG. 

New travel information 
center will be opened by 
summer 1961 in Ontario at 
meeting of Highways 400, 
11, 27, south of Barrie 
in Ontario's lakeland re- 
creation area. Structure 
of cut stone and wood will 
dispense tourist informa- 
tion, offer rest rooms, 
lounge. 


NO-CHANGE VACATIONS HIT 
Recent study of 2,000 
U.S. vacationers by Ask 
Mr. Foster Travel agency jf 
disclosed 77% selected va— § 


cation centers that dupli- § 


cated their home environ- 
ment. Salesmen preferred 
auto trips, mothers went 
to cottages where they 
continued to cook and 
clean, business executives jf 
went to busy hotels in 
large cities, celebrities “J 
sought out popular resorts | 
where they continued to 
have minimum of privacy, 
secretaries used to on- 
the-job regimentation went | 
on rigorously-scheduled 1h 
Cours. 


RAIL PLAN EXTENDED ah 
Milwaukee Road will ex- | 
tend its Travel-Dine-Sleep 
package plan for patrons 
of its Olympian Hiawatha 
service between Chicago, 
Pacific Northwest through 
May 15, 1961. Plan was 
scheduled to lapse this 
fall. Plan permits pur- 
chase by coach travelers 
of budget berth space at 
15% less than regular 
rates, plus meal rate re- 


duction of 30% on pre-pur- | 


chase of Special coupons 
for dining. 


EASTERN LAUNCHES LOW-COST "AIR BUS" SERVICE 

Granted CAB approval, Eastern Air Lines has sched- 
uled Oct. 30 beginning of "air bus" flights, on trial 
basis, between Pittsburgh and Miami. With $40 one way 
fare—some 26% below present lowest daytime air coach 
fares—new flights will cost approximately that of bus 
travel or family auto trip over same route. Hops will 
be made in Super Constellations with special high- 
density seating of 95 passengers. Flying time will be 
less than 4 hrs. between Pittsburgh, Miami. Numbered 
tickets will be sold, corresponding to seats avail- 
able. Purchase of ticket automatically confirms 
passenger's space reservation. No checking in at air- 
port counter will be required. Passenger will simply 
go right to his plane and board it. No=show passengers 
will receive no refund of their ticket price. "Air 
bus" tickets will be refundable only if presented at 
ticket office for redemption at least 24 hrs. prior 
to flight time. Standard 40 lbs. free baggage allow- 
ance will be continued, but passenger will simply 
leave his luggage at departure gate, reclaim it at 
destination. If plan is successful, Eastern intends 


to expand it to other routes. 
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FEDS PROTECT FOREST LANDS 
More than %-million 
acres of nat'l forest land 
has been classified by 
federal gov't as wilder- 


ness, scenic areas. Areas 
are 385,500 acres in 
Bridger Nat'l Forest, 
Wyo., given wilderness 
status—which affords bet- 
‘ter protection against en- 
croachment of civilization 
—plus 283,000 acres in 


‘Tongass Nat'l Forest, 
_ Alaska, 
_Arm-Fords Terror Scenic 


set aside as Tracy 


Area, which means no com-= 
mercial timber sales, 
buildings, roads or land- 
ing fields are permitted 
in area. Feds plan to de- 
velop trails, trailside 


shelters to encourage 


camping use of areas. 


ICAO FEARS FASTER JETS 
Int'l Civil Aviation 
Organization has come out 
in opposition to intro- 
ducing 2,000-m.p.h. jet- 
liners before 1970, claim- 
ing industry may go broke 


on too rapid development 


of faster jets. Group warns 
that only 125 supersonic 
planes could handle all 
business if introduced as 
early as 1967, adds that 
problem of sonic boom will 
call for careful study to 
make faster jets prac- 
tical. 


YUGO AUTO BOOK GIFTED 

New 32-page booklet 
available free from Yugo- 
Slav State Tourist Office, 
509 Madison Ave., NYC 22, 
describes 5 different auto 
itineraries through Yugo- 
slavia, has pullout map 
with color key to itiner- 
aries plus alternate 
routes, mileage charts~ 
with distances between 
cities, descriptions of 
noteworthy attractions, 
hotel accommodations, his- 
tory, driving conditions, 
currency rates, gas 
prices, other information 
for those who want to 
drive through Yugoslavia. 
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AIRBORNE AUTO RENTAL SET 

New in-flight auto res-= 
ervation system offered 
by Hertz on Continental 
Airlines' jetliner between 
Chicago, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles enables 
passenger to reserve Hertz 
car while in flight, have 
auto waiting for him at 
any of 4 cities when plane 
lands. Passenger fills out 
Hertz confirmation card, 
hands it to director-pas- 
senger services aboard 
plane who radio-tele- 
phones ahead to reserve 
car. 


GERMANS LICENSE GUIDES 
City gov't of Munich, 
Germany, has established 

licensing system for 
Sightseeing guides. Legal 
guides now sport identify- 
ing badges, carry cer- 
tificates indicating that 
they have passed city 
exams on history, arts, 
architecture, etc. 


EAGLE ACQUIRES ALIAS 

On Nov. 1, Eagle Airways 
will become Cunard Eagle. 
Airline, with services 
linking U.S., Europe with 
Bermuda, Bahamas, was ac= 
quired last March by Cun- 
ard Steam-Ship Co. Newly 
renamed line is now offer- 
ing through=-plane Britan- 
nia turbo-prop flights 
from Miami to London, with 
stops at Nassau, Bermuda. 


CALIF.-MARSHALL HOPS BEGIN 

Hawaiian Airlines new 
charter agreement with 
Western Electric Co. pro-= 
vides for weekly DC-6C 
flights between Stockton, 
Calif., Kwajalein in Mar- 
shall Islands, via Hono- 
lulu. Hops will carry per- 
sonal, equipment for 
Army's anti-missile- 
missile tests, conducted 
by Western Electric, in 
Marshalls. Previously, 
charter service to remote 
areas has presaged regu- 
larly scheduled passenger 
Flights. 


BS 


All-aluminum, glass=bot- 
tomed Discoverer now makes 
5 excursions daily from 
Mission Bay, San Diego, to 
view underwater gardens 
along La Jolla coast. 
Craft charges $2 for 
adults, $1.50 for chil- 
dren, carries 20 persons 
on l hr. 15 min. outings. 


AFRICANS ACQUIRE JETS 


FY vA : 
South African Airways new 2 
Springbok service with 

707 Intercontinental jet- 
liners flies 4 times 
weekly between London, 
Johannesburg with 125 
passengers in 15% hrs. 
Service offers passengers 
choice of routing via East 
or West coast of Africa. 


CHICAGO OPENS EXPO CENTER 


McCormick Place, Chicago's 
new lakefront exposition 
center, is slated to open 
Nov. 18 with inaugural 
home/flower show. Center 
cost $35,000,000, parks 
7,000: cars, isS-3.-blocks 
long, one block wide. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. 2110, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm COLOR 
SLIDES by Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors 
of Famous Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous 
Paintings. Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. IIlus- 
trated Catalog 15¢ (deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
_~SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine. Rome, Vatican, Interiors of Roman 
Basilicas. Holy Land—complete coverage. Exclusive 
Interiors. Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84- 
page Illustrated Catalog "'TR'' 25¢ (deductible 
from first order). Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New 
York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selection. Exclu- 
sive colorful scenic, travel, map, title and comic 
slides—sample 25¢. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip. . . 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'' 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


MISS UNIVERSE 1960! Two Sizes—One Price! 2x2 
Standard—2x2 Superslide, 3:4 format—52% larger! 
State choice. 20 for $4.00! Special set of 75 $12.00! 
SUPERVUE, Box 311-C, Burbank, Calif. 


KODACOLOR FILM including developing and 
printing—127, 620, 120 for 8 exposure cameras $3.75; 
for 12 exposure cameras $4.50. Send payment and 
size. Other prices on request. CARET SERVICES, 
P.O. Box 275, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—finest quality; Europe, 
Russia, Turkey, Mexico, Alaska, America, National 
Parks, 14 m/m, 8 m/m. For serious traveler photog- 
raphers the best at reasonable prices. Minimum 
$25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, Box 1664, The 
Silver City, Meriden, Connecticut. 


KODACOLOR FILM developed and 8 prints—$2.69; 
12—$3.69. Kodachrome Film Eastman processed, 
slides mounted, 20—$1.75; 36—$2.90. Exceedingly 
high quality. Free Film Mailers. WILLARD PHOTO 
SERVICE, BOX 2553X, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SUPERB COLORED SLIDES 8 for 88¢ to $1; World- 
wide Subjects; Money Back Guarantee; Free List. 
Dean Colored Slides, 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


CROW'S NEST TOUR 1961—46 days in Europe 
by private automobile. $1438 all expense July 15th 
to August 31st via Sabena Airlines Jet Service. 
Unusual itinerary features off the beaten track 
travel Holland, Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, Switzerland, France, Eng- 
land. Contact Donald Hart, Jr., Davis-Jacobs 
Travel Service, 242 Trumbull St., Hartford, 
Conn. Phone CHapel 6-7221. 


EUROPEAN CAR HIRE—superb service, unrivalled 
attention, moderate cost, Chauffeured and drive 
cars. Offices in 40 European cities. May we serve 
you? F.1.T. CAR HIRE INC., Dept. NT11, 55 
WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


EXOTIC TAHITI! Complete report just compiled in 
Papeete. Costs to the penny. Hotels. Restaurants. 
House rentals. Food. Sports. Night life. Shopping. 
Retirement. Business opportunities. Send $2.00 to 
Austin Peterson, 1872 Navajo Drive, Palm 
Springs, California. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Write for sample copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL 
CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


SEE BRITAIN BY U-DRIVE CAR from $40 a week. 
No extras. Write today for folder to JOHN 
TURNER 3, THE PARADE, CLAYGATE, SURREY, 
ENGLAND. 


RESORT MART 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ''Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


LANGUAGE MART 


EXCITING FACT! Enhance the pleasure of living, 
Speak another language. $3.00 per lesson. FISHER 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 152 West 58th 
Street, New York City. PL 7-9177. 


WANT TO LEARN A LANGUAGE OVERNIGHT? 
New Method—FREE TRIAL AT HOME—34 lan- 
guages available including Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, etc. Write for Details—No Obliga- 
tion, LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 286-110 Radio 
City, New York 20, N.Y. 


MISCELLANY MART 


Need an unusual imported gift? Also Travel brace- || 


lets—Send for Lil' Ali—EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 
Genesee Street, Utica 4, New York. Dept. T. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS sixty countries. Complete 
report, $1.00. Hill International Publications, 
P. O. Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, New York. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business—Import 
profitable items below wholesale. Experience and 
product investment unnecessary. Full, spare time. 
Famous world trader guides you. Free list 157 Im- 


ports," details. MELLINGER, C838, Los Angeles | 


24. 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rub- 
berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. 


Ideal for beach use, shopping, school, gym; has 


many other utility purposes. 16” x 12” x 6”; $2.95, 
ALS Ora. 


FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- 
ern lighter. As attractive and glamorous as a 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, simply 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. 
Gold color finish. 234” long. $1.50. ASTORIA 


SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island © 


City 4, New York. 


PAINT OILS: Easy Home-Courses, Trial Lesson Bp 


$1.00, specify Marine, Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture, or Skyscape. Prickett-Montague Vaga- 
bond Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


FINEST TRAVEL PAL: New ladies plastic suit 
hangers. Belt of skirt draws into patented slot, no 
clips, no hooks, no pins, quick as a flash. Weight 
3 ounces. 6 for 3.95 postpaid. Alices Gift Shop, 
Studio H, El Paseo, Santa Barbara, California. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "*TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE", you can appreciate that 


more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
‘"MARKET PLACE''. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 


discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
ae any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 


TRAVEL, NOVEMBER, 1960 — 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in 


secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Mexican Celebration 


issue to Canada and now we turn 

our eyes southward to another 
friendly, peaceful neighbor: Mexico. As 
you know, this land of endless variety has 
just celebrated her 150th year of inde- 
pendence, an independence whose indus- 
trial and economic growth has been 
matched by her increasing appeal to 
travelers. So strong is this interest that 


| eae TRAVEL devoted an entire 


ment to the traveler’s meanders through 
Mexico, and perusal of a calendar listing 
such activities is essential for planning a 
trip to coincide with them. It’s a standard 
rule that every day somewhere in Mexico 
there’s a fiesta. As in any land, watching 
a local celebration helps bring a warmer 
understanding of the people and _ their 
viewpoints. And surely this is one of the 
great benefits of travel—not merely to tick 


off the customary sites but to reach a 
rapport with a foreign land’s citizens. 


‘TRAVEL, for example, has for several years 
devoted a column to its coverage each 
month, and one of the happiest aspects 
of this feature is the recurrent mention of 
fiestas and festivities that take place so 
often in Mexico. 

While large segments of Mexico are ad- 
mittedly undeveloped in comparison to 
the United States, it is heartening that KZ. 
despite that the people are imbued with 
a spirit and gaiety that cannot contain 
itself long without erupting into a cele- 
bration of some sort, whether in dignified 
but colorful religious processions or the 
capers of a regional carnival. These 
events, of course, add particular excite- 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my” ‘opinion the following person is eligible to Name of 
join the National Travel | Club: Nominating Member: 


NAME 


UNE See 


ADDRESS 


ADDRESS. 


CITY 


Membership No. 


EW PICTURE-TAKING opportunities have been cre- 
ated by helicopters which are coming into wide 
use as air taxis and sightseeing vehicles. In Lon- 

don, a sightseeing copter flight takes off from Battersea 
Bridge, and gives you a wonderful view of London and 
the Thames River for only $9.00. A longer flight is 
$15.50. There are no camera restrictions. The small 
craft, with only four passengers, gives everyone an un- 
obstructed view. You get amazing results with any 
camera, whether filming color, stereo or motion pic- 
tures—especially when you follow up your bird’s-eye 
views with ground-level pictures. 

You can take Buckingham Palace, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral or Westminster Abbey in a way that will make 
your friends sit up and take notice when you bring 
‘home a combined air-and-surface picture story of these 
and other famous places. 

In New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, scheduled 
helicopter lines furnish service from airports to sub- 
urbs. To save time and money, the helicopter reserva- 
tion may be made when buying the airline ticket. Los 
Angeles Airways is one of the oldest copter companies, 
and now serves more than twenty cities and suburbs. 

Although a helicopter is an ideal camera platform, 
sightseeing flights in many areas also are available in 
Piper Cub, Aeronica and other light planes. I hope 
some day to be able to do some filming from a motor- 
less sailplane or glider, preferably a two-place job. In 
a jet age when the chief goal is speed, we miss the fun 
of flying slow and low over beaches, towns and moun- 
tains. : 

When you are in the air, whether in a chopper or a 
big commercial transport, follow these suggestions: 

CAMERA. Shoot from eye level. A telescopic type 
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Aerial view of San Diego avoids pitfalls 
possible when filming from planes. 


VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


viewer is more convenient than one of a reflex type: 
SHUTTER SPEED. Use 1/200 second or faster. 


glass window, the smaller the window area seen. Best 
position is an inch or two from the glass, where it is 
free from vibration, and picks up a minimum of reflec” 
tion. 
KEEP WINDOWS CLEAN. If possible, clean the 
outside as well as inside. Seek a porthole which has a 
single pane, rather than a double. Shooting oan 
two glass surfaces entails efficiency losses. i 
USE A U-V FILTER. Whether filming with color or 
black-and-white film, an ultra-violet filter will absorb” 
the high frequency rays which lessen sharpness and } 
color saturation. No exposure compensation is r 
quired. 
USE A POLAROID FILTER. To darken the sky, a 
Polaroid filter is essential for color film. With black- | 
and-white, use either the Polaroid filter or a yellow 
filter. iY 
USE A TELEPHOTO LENS. From any elevation © 
over a few hundred feet, the landscape below reduces ; 
to the appearance of a map. A long-focus lens is useful — 
in concentrating on a smaller part of the scenery. 
You don’t need an exposure meter for aerial scenes. 
In fact, it can be deceptive. You may use it when shoot-~ 
ing within the plane, of course. But if your target is a 
distant mountain peak, and you aim your meter, you 
receive also the reading from a considerable area of 
surrounding sky, sea or land. This surrounding area 
may be a great deal brighter or darker, than the subject — 
you want to concentrate on. The best solution is to read 
the exposure guide that comes with your film. Ansco-— 
chrome, for example, with an average subject, calls for 


i {/5.6, 1/200 second. If the aerial scene is in sunlight, it 
- qualifies as a light subject, so stop down, one notch, to 
f£/8, or double the shutter speed to 1/400 second. Most 
_ aerial scenes are light subjects. But if it’s in shadow and 
_ there are large dark areas, you may consider it a dark 
“subject and open up one stop. 
Keep in mind the average subject exposure for your 
- film. If your meter indicates anything too far off from 
this recommendation, don’t be misled. With Koda- 
chrome, for example, the average subject in bright sun- 
ight, according to the manufacturer, calls for f/3.2, 
1/200 second. A bright subject calls for stopping down 
to f/4 (2/3 stop) or to £/4.5 (full stop) . 
_ When selecting a seat in a commercial plane, con- 
sider the direction of the flight.and the time of day. At 
. noon, in the Northern hemisphere, the sun is due 
south. Select the side away from the sun during the 
hours you want to take pictures. On an East-West flight, 
) you would want to be on the North side of the plane. 
Avoid having the sun on your window. However, shoot- 
ing into the sun can sometimes yield dramatic cloud 
scenes, especially at sunrise or sunset, when flying 
through cumulus clouds which are giant masses of pink 
_ and red color. 
Selecting a seat reservation is difficult unless you 
_ know the type of plane or have a diagram. Usually the 
least obstructed views are from the first seats up for- 
ward. In some aircraft, the tail section has a good view. 


Low Down—Shoot More 


The best opportunity for filming usually is during 
_ taxiing, takeoff and landing. These are the times to 
use your movie camera. When you start putting to- 
gether a picture story of a trip, the takeoffs and landings 
_ become key parts of the narrative. Get as much footage 
as you can. The same applies to a color slide travel 
story. You must have the details to make your arrivals 
and departures fit together in a convincing way. List 
the shots you need. Your shooting script, for color slides 
_ or movies, might look like this: 
1. Airport, long shot. 
2. Passenger entrance. People walking in, including 
_ yourself and friends, if you have someone to operate 
_ the camera. 
3. People walking to the plane. Take several shots to 
show different aspects. 
4. People boarding the plane. 
5. Same as (4) , but reverse angle. That is, get behind 
- the hostess and film your friends approaching. 
, 6. The plane taxiing. Obviously, you cannot be on 
_ the ground shooting the same plane you are in. So shoot 
a stand-in. Find another DC-4, 707 or whatever you 
need. It can be done at any time in advance of your trip, 


Ny 


VEMBER, 1950 


Here’s How to Fly Right with Your Camera for New Perspectives on Film! 


or even weeks later at another airport, if you have to 
take poetic license. 

7.Same as (6) , except from your seat inside. 

8. The plane speeding down the runway. Again use a 
stand-in. 

9. The wheels leave the ground. If your seat is in the 
tail, you may be able to get some excellent shots. 

10. The plane airborne. Again, use the stand-in. 

These ten scenes are offered only as a suggestion. 
Write your own script, depending on how brief or how 
detailed you want to go. Plan in advance so you will end 
up with a continuous progression which is essential for 
a good story, whether you tell it with motion pictures 
or slides. 

Here’s one secret tip—landings are easier to shoot 
than takeoffs because the time element usually is 
longer. Do not hesitate to use a “landing” scene as a 
“takeoff” picture if you need it to complete a sequence. 
No one will know the difference. You can even utilize 
this poetic license in a movie scene if you turn the cam- 
era upside down when shooting. When editing, turn 
the scene around end-for-end, and the action is re- 
versed. This gimmick can be used to make a high diver 
appear to jump up from the water, and on to the diving 
board. 


Slow Down—See More 


In this jet age, the temptation is to make a mad rush 
to cover as many places and as many miles as possible. 
If you prefer to concentrate on one area, there are still 
many photographic paradises around. The Canary 
Islands are a relatively short hop by air from Madrid, 
but perhaps a more photogenic approach is by water. 
Sail on a passenger liner, or a freighter, and you arrive 
in an appropriate mood for leisurely exploration. 

The Canaries being a duty free port, you can look for 
bargains in German cameras and lenses. The Oriental 
bazaars are worth photographing, too, when you're not 
shopping for French perfumes, Swiss Wate British 
woolens and East Indian sculptures. 

Living is inexpensive enough to encourage an unhur- 
ried exploration of such places as the following: The 
flower-framed waterfront of Las Palmas; The Teidel, 
a snow-capped 12,000-foot volcano, with its scenic high- 
way; Tenerife Island’s exotic flower gardens; Lanzarote 


and its deep-sea fishing or its 300 volcanos. Some of | 


them still put out smoke and lava to add to their pho- 
tographic value. 

The Spanish government maintains low-priced re- 
gional inns in the islands. As little as $3.00 a day pro- 
vides room and meals in fine seaside hotels. For $7.00 
the Santa Catalina Hotel offers three French-chef meals 
a day and other pampered luxury attractions. 
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Lines Aft... 


Manitoulin Magic 


Dear Sirs: 

Seldom if ever have I expressed appre- 
ciation for a magazine article but cer- 
tainly appreciation is due someone for 
your inclusion of the article Magic Man- 
itoulin in the July issue. The article suc- 
ceeded in enticing a friend and myself 
into a change in vacation plans. We went 
to Manitoulin, never having even heard 
of it before reading the article, and 
stayed at Treasure Island Resort. the 
resort mentioned in the article. We liked 
the place so much that I just wanted you 
to know that the article was appreciated. 

Esther French 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Travel Banked 


Dear Sirs: 
TRAVEL magazine is my favorite one 
and each one is saved for future reference. 
Grace E. Peterson 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Port Predicament 


Dear Sirs: 

I believe that your identification of the 
cover picture (TRavEL, July, 1960) 
should be Port Carling, Ontario, instead 
of Bracebridge. There are no locks at 
Bracebridge and the Sagamo did not put 
in there. 

Mrs. J. B. Reilly 
Whittier, Calif. 


Not only that, TRAVELLER Reilly, but the 
Sagamo was retired from service in late 


July, has since been berthed in Mus- 


koka Bay.—Ed. 


Mount Vernon 
Dear Sirs: 

Wow! The photographer who took the 
picture of George Washington’s Mount 
Vernon estate must have had a long trip 
if he got there by going due north of 
Washington (Homes of U.S. Presidents, 
TRAVEL, September, 1960). 


Ray Garvin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRAVEL’s southpaw caption writer boxed 
the compass backward. Mount Vernon is 
south of Washington. —Ed. 


~ managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


i 
Now 


Imported precision ground lenses. 
Each pair is leather covered. 
Case 4"x21/2"x11/16" closed. 
Fingertip center focus. 
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Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


j----------------- 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-11 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 
Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 
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| Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s, 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES > 


20: Author. 28-29: American Airlines. 30-31: 4 
Mexicana Airlines. 37-38: Hamilton Wright. | 
40-46: Author. 47: Author. 48: Mexicana Air- | 
lines. 49: Hamilton Wright. 50: background & | 
left, Hamilton Wright; right, Author. 52-55: 
Ursel Bernath. 64: Author. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF | 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS | 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE } 
11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF Travel, published monthly at New Yorks 
New York, for October 1, 1960. 


feothew ames and addresses of the publisher, editor, 


John F. Sullivan, Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of — 
the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; Editor, Malcolm 
McTear Davis, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y.; Managing editor, None; Business manager, © 
Sheldon R. Shane, 50 West 57th Street, New York 
195 N.Y. aa 


2. The owner is; (If owned by a corporation, its | 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. — 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated | 
firm, its name and address, as well as that of each © 
individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, 
Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
N. Y.; Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York 20, N. Yas Sheldon R. Shane, 50 W, 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other | | 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more ~ 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporatiyn for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This informatien 
is required by the act of June 11, 1960 to be in- 
cluded in all statements regardless of frequency of 
issue.) 182,871. 

/s/ Sheldon R. Shane. ~ ¥ 
Business Manager ; 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of ~ 
October, 1960. 


Seal /s/ Joseph Horowitz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1962) 


National 
Travel 
Club 


lf you like to share the things you value and enjoy with your 
friends, this Christmas give a National Travel Club membership. 


SPECIAL GIFT FOR YOU! 


/hen we receive your Christmas gift 
embership list, we'll send you the hand- 
yme National Travel Club pin shown here. 
pecify men's [_] pin or women's [_] pin. 


snd National Travel Club gift memberships to the following: | have 
iclosed $6.00 remittance for each membership. (Add $1.00 for 
ach donee living outside the U. S. and Canada.) 
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IATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
O West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


«It will be as happy a reminder of your 


thoughtfulness in May as it was in December. 


Kt is as practical as it is pleasurable, provid- 
ing travel accident insurance that protects 


members wherever they go. 


* It will speak well of you again and again 


with each monthly issue of Travel magazine. 


*Your gift memberships will be announced 
to your selected friends on a beautiful Christ- 
mas gift card bearing your name and mailed 


in time to reach them for Christmas. 


«We doubt that you can find anything more 
valuable, more welcome, more fun to receive 
than memberships in the National Travel Club 
—at only $6.00 each. 


® 


* 
a 


Departures from New York in January and February and Weekly, March thru November | 


QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH e S.S. UNITED STATES e S.S. ROTTERDAM 
S.S. STATENDAM e S.S. FLANDRE e S.S. HANSEATIC e EMPRESS OF CANADA 
Jet Tours: PAN AMERICAN e BOAC e AIR FRANCE e SABENA e ALITALIA e IRISH AIR LINES 


%* Tour Features: 
Visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, AUSTRIA, 
ITALY, FRENCH RIVIERA, MONTE CARLO, FRANCE. Also, tours including IRELAND, SCOTLAND and WALES and 
3 Week Jet Tours available. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or econ- 


omy class air fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. 


%* Special Attractions and Program of Evening Entertainment: ee 
LONDON—Welcoming cocktail party; evening performance at Palladium Theatre; visit to Madame Tussaud's Waxworks Exhibition. 
AMSTERDAM—Luncheon at the world famous ''Five Flies'’ restaurant; scenic tour of the city via canal motorlaunch, 
RHINE RIVER—Picturesque steamer. journey up the Rhine, with its famous old castles and vineyards along the Rhine Valley. ' 
HEIDELBERG—Evening visit to one of the colorful Studéht Bierhalls. 

LUCERNE—Dinner at the unique Stadtkeller with a course of the Swiss national food, cheese fondue, followed by an evening of : 
Swiss folklore and entertainment. fl 


ROME—Evening tour of the illuminated ruins of Rome, viewing the floodlit Colosseum and the ancient Forum of the Caesars. & 
NICE—A visit to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in the tiny country of Monaco. ’ it 


PARIS—Evening tour of this gay,-sophisticated city, with its illuminated monuments and grand boulevards; Cruise on the River 
Seine, on the Paris river boat '‘Les Bateaux-Mouches''. 
VENICE—An evening at an outdoor cafe ili the softly lighted St. Mark’s Square. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 8-D ; 


CARAVAN Mediterranean : 
Cruise and Tour of NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE | 


Departures from New York on American Export and Italian Lines. Sailing on January 19th 
and 31st; February 14th; March 22nd; April 11th; May 1st And Regularly Thereafter 


$9908 Visit MOROCCO, Africa; SPAIN, POR- er a 
TUGAL, ITALY, FRANCE, MONTE CAR- 
from LO, GIBRALTAR, ISLAND of MAJORCA, CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 

CANARY ISLANDS. Personally Escorted-All Expense including round trip 220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. a 


tourist steamship, First Class Land Tour, All Shore Excursions and Program of PI 
Night Entertainment. Later return if desired. Bagessend Droemime ge eathee BSI: 
- [] European Booklet No. 8-D 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 8-F [| Mediterranean Booklet No. 8-F 


If you do not wish to cut coupon.from cover, please use our coupon on page 12 | Nana 


Address__ 


City. + State? eee 


